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ON 
STREETS AT 


THE 


By Louis A 


ee wher. Congress is in 

session presents a never-ending 
panorama of living pictures. Men whose 
and 


countless 


names are famous, whose faces are 


familiar through prints, pass 
hourly by the score before the eyes of the 
To look down from 


the gallery of the Senate for the first time, 


interested spectator. 


is to see portraits start out of their frames, 
and that is the sensation which the unac- 
customed visitor finds repeating itself again 
and again wherever in the city he may go. 

The President and his Cabinet, Judges, 
Senators, Congressmen, military and naval 
heroes, and diplomatic representatives from 
abroad, flash before one as if thrown by a 
magic-lantern upon a screen. 

The President of the United 
Washington. 


States is 
Mr. 


McKinley differs from some of his prede- 


a familiar figure in 


ssors in the democratic frequency of his 


moving about. He does not immure 
himself in the White House. He seems to 
enjoy seeing and being seen. Almost 


every pleasant day the President takes a 
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NATION’S 
CAPITAL. 


THE 


COOLIDGE. 


walk 


used to when he was a 
member of the House. His shoulders thrown 
back so that he can freely breathe the air, 
his head high and his arms swinging, he 
strides along as if he enjoyed the exercise 


just as he 


and as if he were bound to get every phys- 
ical benefit from every movement. Some- 
times he drives with Mrs. McKinley for a 
companion, sometimes with a member of 
the Cabinet, or a personal friend. Fre- 
quently he has his favorite saddle - horse 
taken out into the country, and driving 
the White carriage with 
Corbin, the mount for a 
vigorous canter along the pleasant subur- 


out in House 


General two 
ban roads. 

The President sets an example for all 
members of the Cabinet. 
seen any day trudging down to the 


Secretary Long 
can be 
Department, carrying in one hand a green 
bag like those which Boston lawyers affect. 
Every day at noon Secretary Hay walks 
out across Lafayette Square to the mansion 
which looks across at the White House, in 
order to get his frugal lunch of buttermilk 
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and hoe-cake. Root, Wilson, Hitchcock 
and Attorney-General Griggs are all pedes- 
trians like their chief. 
Another figure often to 
Washington streets is Admiral Dewey, 
usually walking with a friend. Nervous, 
his quick eye scanning every ap- 
he 


be seen on 


alert, 
proaching face, he steps along as if 
were a bundle of springs. Admiral Schley’s 
favorite promenade in Washington is on F 
Street through the shopping district, where 
he is kept constantly bowing to acquaint- 
ances. 

Sir Julian Pauncefote can be depended 
on to adopt the latest athletic fad. When 
tennis was in vogue, he had a court back 
of the Legation where : 
he used to play daily 
with the attachés. 
Then came the bi- 
cycle, and the Am- 
bassador approached 
it as nearly as he 
dared by wheeling in 
a tricycle over the 
Washington asphalt 
surrounded sometimes 
by his bevy of daugh- 
ters, similarly mount- 
ed. Now it is golf. 
Sir Julian is the most 
popular as he is the 
best-known of the 
diplomatic colony. 
He has lived so long 
in Washington that 








he almost seems a 
citizen of the town, 
and he takes kindly 
and with a demo- 
. 8 PRESIDENT M'KINLEY 
cratic spirit to all NRW YORK, ot 


American ways. 
The new Spanish 
Minister has 
quired American 
traits from a 
charming Ameri- 
can wife. 


The 


ac- 


German 


Ambussador, Von 
Holleben, goes in 


and out as freely 
as Sir Julian. But 
of all the diplo- 
matic the 
most interesting is 





corps 








SECRETARY LONG AND 
HIS GREEN BAG, 





Wu Ting Fang, 
the Chinese Min- 
ister, who can 


hardly conceal 
American habits 
of thought and a 
truly American 
humor beneath the 
flowing garb of the 
Oriental. The Jap 
Minister is 
of American edu- 
cation. Chinese. 
Japanese and Co- 
rean diplomats are 
often seen at the 


anese 


AND § ATOR PLATT, 
T FOR A STROLL 
court? 


He lives a little 





on 
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SECRETARY HAY STARTS 
FOR HOME, 


theaters and on the 
streets. 

Every afternoon, 
after the adjourn- 
ment of the Supreme 
Court, a squad of 
Justices four abreast 
starts from the Cap- 
itol to walk up Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. 
Harlan, Brewer, 
Brown and McKenna 
constitute the group. 
Sometimes they are 
joined by Peckham 
or White. They al- 
ways select the south 
side of the avenue, 
for that is sure to be 
less frequented than 
the other and their 
formation is less like- 
ly to be broken. 

Harlan is the ath- 
letic member of the 


He is passionately fond of golf. 


the outskirts of the 


city, and throwing judicial dignity to the 


winds, he does not 
appear in 
Last summer he went 


vacation. 


of cases and 


before 


to 


hesitate at times to 


the streets in full golf costume. 


to Canada for his 


He took with him a trunk full 
his golf outfit. 
to complete his review of 
he returned 


He intended 
all the 
Washington. 


cases 


The 


first day was so clear and cool that he was 


lured out to the golf links. 


he 
the 


day 
When 


yielded 


found to his dismay that 


again 
summer 


The second 
temptation. 
an end he 


had 


to 
to 
he 


came 
gviveu 
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every day over to golf and his trunk full 
of cases had not been opened. 

‘‘That is what might be called an en- 
grossing sport,’’ remarked the friend to 
whom he was telling the story. 

** Sport '*’ exclaimed the Justice. ‘‘Golf 
isn’t a sport; it’s a disease !"’ 

No Senator is held in higher esteem 
among his associates than the venerable 
Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts. He is the 
ore man in Congress now who seems to 
have outlived all personal jealousies and 
party animosities. Time has created for 
him a place some- 
what apart, as if 
he were a_ states- 
man of a bygone 
time with mind 
still unimpaired, 
giving counsel and 
cheer 
to the 
men of 
the day. 
Hiscon- 
victions 
do not 
always 





ADMIRAL DEWEY AND JOHN , 
W. FOSTER, FORMER SEC- induce 
RETARKY OF STATE. assent, a 
but they invariably command fa): 
respect. There is a gentleness, —e 


, 


a mellowness, about Senator Hoar 
of late years somewhat in con- 
trast to the sharp angles of rad- 
ical partisanship that used to 
hedge him about. He has 
homely, wholesome virtues, a wit which is 
sometimes caustic, 
sometimes kindly, 
and always Classic. 

Former Senator 
and Secretary Ev- 
arts is a cousin of 
Senator Hoar's. 
They were in the 
Senate together for 
six years and their 
minds were always 
in a condition of 
reciprocal flash and 
retort. Evarts in 
the Senate was in- 
dolent and indiffer- 


SiuCRETARKY GAGE AND HIS F 
SECRETARY. ent. He was chair- 





ELIHU ROOT, SECRETARY OF 
WAR, AND ADJUTANT- 
GENERAL CORBIN 





man of the Library 
Committee of 
which Hoar was a 
member, and _ he 
rarely could be in- 
duced to call the 
committee to- 
gether. Hoar had 
a bill which had 
been referred to 
the Library Com- 
mittee and which 
he was anxious to 





have considered. 
The close of the THE PRESIDENT ine SEC- 
session drew near; RETARY LONG. 
Hoar was anxious and annoyed. One 
day he met Evarts in the cloak-room: 

‘*Whenever you are ready to call a meet- 
ing of the Library Committee,’’ he said, 
‘*T wish you would notify my 
executors. ’’ 

Evarts bowed courteously. 
‘*It will give me great pleasure 
to notify your executors,’’ he 
replied. 

After Evarts retired from the 
Senate, 





he oc- 
casion- 
ally re- 
turned 
for a 
visit to 
his old 
associ- 
ates. 
He was entering the 
chamber one day 
with Senator Hoar. 
As they neared the 
door, he drew back 
to let the Massa- 
chusetts Senator pass. ‘* Age before 
beauty,’’ he said, rather tritely. 

‘*No,’’ responded Hoar, drawing back 
in turn, ‘‘we must observe the usual custom. 





REAR-ADMIRAL SCHLEY. 


The Ex’s always precede the Y’s.’’ 
Senator Hoar walks a great deal. When 
he does not walk he invariably patronizes 
the street-cars. On the street he is usually 
in a brown study, with his head a trifle 
bowed, so that it is a rare thing for him to 
recognize an acquaintance or return a greet- 
ing. With cane in one hand, and a parcel 
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of books or papers in the other, his stu- 
dious figure has for years been familiar in 
Washington. He almost always has with 
him as secretary some bright fellow who is 
in training for the law. He takes keen 
pleasure in encouraging youthful talent. 
The law student with him now is William 
Howard Garland, 
a recent Harvard 
graduate. His 
clerk and stenog- 
rapher is Mr. 
Goodwin. For 
years he has had 
with him as mes- 
and fidus 
Achates, Mr. E. 
W. Doherty. Not 
long ago, a friend 
asked him for his 
autograph. ‘*Mr. 
Goodwin will write 
it for you,’’ the 
Senator remarked 
cheerfully. ‘‘He writes much more legibly 
than I. I established a rule about such 
things long ago. Whenever people ask 
me for my autograph, I turn them over to 
Goodwin. When they want my picture, 
I let Garland sit for it. When they want 
an interview, I let 
Doherty talk to 
them awhile. In 
that way we are 
always sure of a 
satisfactory re- 
sult.”’ 

Senator Davis, 
of Minnesota, is 
somewhat 
rival of Hoar’s. 
He is much 
of a student and a 
collector of books, 
and 
lights 
than to 
a rare 

which the Massachusetts Senator does not 
happen to 
moment then 


senger 


THE BRITISH AMBASSADOR. 


of a 


very 


nothing de- 
him 
light 


volume 


more 


on 
SENATOR McMILLAN, 


possess. There is always a 
of good-natured chatting, 
with perhaps a little heartburning on 
the part of the Worcester statesman. 
Davis is one of the least aggressive among 
prominent men in Washington. Such dis- 
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tinction as he has 
gained is a tribute 
to sheer merit and 
great learning. In 
legal lore, partic- 
ularly in interna- 
tional law, he is 
regarded as an 
authority. He is 
not often on 
the streets. He 
spends many 
hours, far into the 
night usually, in &@ ATTORNEY-GENERAL GRIGGS 
little den near the Pee One 

top of his house, stretched in an easy-chair 
before the fire, surrounded by his loved 
books and enveloped in the smoke of an 
endless succession of cigars. There is 
something in Davis’s eye and in the angle 
of his face which reminds one of the late 
Benjamin F. Butler, but there the resem- 
blance No men could be 
farther apart in their mental character- 
istics. Davis is no orator. His voice is 
thin and almost inaudible even in the 
dead calm of the Senate chamber. He 
rarely speaks, but when he does his argu- 


seen 


ceases. two 


ments are masterly and complete. 
Another monument of learning is Morgan, 
of Alabama, who occupies a position of 


preéminence on the Democratic side of the 
chamber resembling that which Hoar holds 
Morgan’s store of 


among Republicans. 
information on every conceivable subject 
that comes before the Senate, seems inex- 
haustible. He has an easy, lucid literary 
style quite lacking in dramatic feature and 
tiresomely monotonous in its excellence. 
He knows so many things about so many 
topics that when once on his feet he finds 





it impossible to 
stop talking. One 
idea 
other in endless 
iteration. No man 
in the last twenty 


suggests an- 


years has em- 
balmed more wis- 
dom and informa- 
tion in the ‘*Con- 
gressional Record,” 
and few men have 
had equal success 


in clearing the 








SURGEON-GENERAL 
STERNBERG. 
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With a little 
proportion 
would He 
probably have a wider reputation 


the floor. 


nicer 


galleries and 


fervor and a sense of 
Morgan 


would 


be a great orator. 
if he knew less. 

On the street the Alabama Senator walks 
sedately and with an air which is usually 
in popular 
are quite in 


associated with statesmanship 
fancy. His dress and _ bearing 
keeping with the office which he holds. 

Senators of 
are Platt, of 
Ohio. 
are getting more and more in evidence in 
They rep- 


a different type from these 
New York, and Hanna, of 
They represent a class of men who 


the upper branch of Congress. 
resent the machinery of politics—its hard 
and practical side as some others may be 
and its 
has come to be an 


said to represent its sentiment 
thought. The Senate 
attractive place for great political managers 
and manipulators. Formerly they put for- 
ward others to receive the honor of position 
their own 


Now they 


while they stayed at home in 
to handle the 
come to Washington where they can be at 
the very center of political affairs. 

Senator Platt rarely participates in the 
deliberations of the Senate. His voice has 
hardly been heard in debate since he took 
his seat. His interest in the proceedings 
seems to be confined to those things which 
his and 
supremacy in 


states machine. 


concern own state 
affect his own 
local party councils. He is not one of the 


the Senate. 


particularly 
which would 
managers of The formulation 
of policies and programs there falls upon 
men like Allison, Aldrich, Lodge, Chan- 
dler, Hale, and Platt of Connecticut. He 


ls a frequent 
visitor at the 
White House. 
It is no unusu- 


al thing to see 


him walking 
with the Presi 
dent. Oftener 
h is seen in 
company with 
some Repub- 
lican member of 
the New York 
di levation, all 


i 


of whom come 





to him for coun- : . 
JUSTICE HARLAN 


sel or instruc- 





JUSTICE PECKHAM AND 














THE LATE VICE-PRESIDENT HOBART AND 
SENATOR MORGAN 
tion. He is shrewd, quiet, receptive, and 


reticent except when astonishingly frank. 
He is the men ip 
Congress, urbane in and im- 
maculate. 

Mark Hanna stands in the Senate as the 
representative of the administration. He 
takes hardly more part in debate than T. 
C. Platt, but he is always moving about on 
the floor of the Senate talking to this one 
and that among the Republican leaders. 
His favorite lounging-place when not at the 
Capitol is in the lobby of the Arlington 
Hotel, and almost any evening he can be 


one of best-dressed 


manner, 





SENATOR CARTER, OF 
MONTANA. 


JUSTICE WHITE 





ON THE 





there talk- 
ing earnestly with 
some of the 
who close in 


seen 


men 
are 
the counsels of the 
administration. 
Controller Dawes 
and First Assistant 
Post master - Gener- 
al Heath are among 
his most frequent 
companions. Prob- 
ably Hanna sees 
more men of all 
sorts and _ condi- 
tions in the course 
of a day than anybody else in Washington, 
President He 


SENATOR HANNA ABOUT TO 
TAKE A DRIVE. 


the alone excepted. can 


rarely be caught alone; and he drives much 
more frequently 


than he walks. He 
will take a carriage 
from the Arling- 
ton to the White 
House only a block 
away, and gener- 
ally he has a seat- 
mate whom he is 
carrying to the 
White to 
meet President 
McKinley. 

Although Han- 
na rarely speaks 
in the Senate, he 
can talk  effect- 
ively when he wishes. He is one of the 
cleverest after-dinner speakers in Washing- 
ton. The Gridiron Club has not given a 
he entered the 
which 
been a guest and 
at which he has 
not made an ora- 
torical hit. What 
he says on such oc- 
casions is always 
witty, pertinent 
and barbed with 
keen personal 
thrusts. He is 
thoroughly demo- 
cratic and com- 
panionable. 

A political man- 
smaller 





House 





SENATOR COCKRELL. 


since Senate at 


dinner 
; he has not 


SENATOR PLATT AND REPRE- 
SENTATIVE ALEXANDER, ; 
OF NEW YORK. ager in a 
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way is McMillan, the millionaire Senator from 
Michigan. McMillan is a business man and 
great as an organizer. He dominates the 
Republican politics of his state easily and 
unobtrusively. For years he has been at 
the head of the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee, committee 
He is a rigid Presby- 
terian, and he minds his own business to 
the few 
Senators who drive daily to the Capitol in 
their own carriages. 

Next to Hanna, Fairbanks, of Indiana, 
probably stands closer to the President than 
any other Senator. 
in Senate 
council. 


which is a_ business 


almost exclusively. 


very good purpose. He is one of 


He is not conspicuous 
but he is wise in 
Fairbanks is tall and athletic, 
likable and responsive. He isa millionaire, 
generous with his money, and he always 
walks. <A great deal of information in re- 
gard to White 
House policies 
comes from him. 

Platt of Con- 
necticut is an al- 
together different 
person from his 
namesake of New 
York. He has 
been in the Senate 


debates, 


so long that he has 
become one of its 
landmarks, and 
from his familiar 
desk in the front LIGHT CAPE). 

he has a habit of uttering whole- 
some truths in a homely way. He is noted 
among his associates for his old-fashioned 
common sense. He never touches a topic 
which he does not illumine, and he is one 
of the few whose words sometimes sway 
He is 4 lawyer, practical and hard- 
headed, kindly and tolerant. The Con- 
necticut delegation is small and its mem- 
bers work in harmony. Sperry, of New 
Haven, is a veteran, one of those who were 
interested in the construction of the first 
monitor, having gone on Ericsson's bond 
when needed. Russell is a 
leading member of the Ways and Means 
Committee. He was Dingley’s right hand 
during the construction of the last tariff 
law. Hill is an authority on finance. All 
look to Platt for suggestion and conserva-- 
tive advice. 





MRS. MARK HANNA (WITH 


row 


votes. 


money Was 
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Elkins, of West Virginia, 
and Lindsay, of Kentucky, are 
mistaken for each 
Not only do they re- 
semble one another physically, 


sometimes 
other. 


but they have a reputation in 
for perpetual 
Elkins is a Republic- 
Lindsay is a Gold Demo- 

Elkins is a politician to 
his finger-tips; Lindsay is not. 
Both are seemingly frank al- 
most to the point of ingenuous- 
but apparent frankness, 
in one of them at least, 


Congress good 
nature. 
an; 
crat. 


ness: 


is sometimes suspect- 
ed to be a cloak for 
far-reaching designs. 
Lindsay’s smile is so 
persistent that it has 


ATTACHES OF THE CHINESE 
LEGATION. 


fixed 
Elkins’s 
is winning and cord- 
ial. Both love a joke. 
When the case of Rob- 
erts, the Utah polygamist, was 
stirring Congress to the depths 
and when almost everybody 
was worked up to a high pitch 
of excitement about it, Lindsay 
was not inclined to treat it se- 
riously. <A pretty little widow 


almost become 


on his face. 


asked him to sign a petition 
against the man of many wives. 


Lindsay gazed down on her 
with his winning smile. 

‘*My dear woman,”’ he said, 
with a fatherly air, ‘‘you don’t 
know what you are doing. If 


this war in the Philippines 


ADMIRAL 


THE NATION'S CAPITAL. 








THE CHIEF-JUSTICE OF 
JAPAN (TO THE LEFT), 


DEWEY AT THE 


ADMIRAL DEWEY'S CHINESE 


SERVANT. 
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keeps up fora few years longer 
we shall lose at least a million 
of our able-bodied men. When 
that won't 
be men enough to go around 
and some of you women will 
be badly off. You are trying 
to establish a dangerous prec- 
edent. I wouldn't do any- 
thing more about it if I were 
you.”’ 


time comes there 


A puzzled look spread over 
the little widow’s face. ‘‘I 
hadn’t thought of that. I 
don’t think I will try 
to anybody else 


get 
to sign. 

Two distinet types 
of the old-fashioned 
Southerner are Daniel, 
of Virginia, and Cock- 





THE CHINESE MINISTER, 

rell, Missouri. 

Daniel would have 

been perfectly at 

home in the Senate 

in the days before the 

war. He has the face 

of an actor, flowing black hair 

and a style of oratory which 

for fervor and _ rhetoric 

minds one of the ‘*Columbian 

Speaker.’’ There is not a dash 

of humor in his composition. 

He is intensely in earnest, 

passionate in declamation. He 

walks with a crutch, and with 

his great black soft hat and 

strongly marked features he is 

a striking figure wherever he 
goes. 

Cockrell might 

portrait of Uncle Sam. 


of 


re- 


for a 
He 


pose 
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looks and dresses like a coun- 
tryman. No man in Congress 
cares so little for mere personal 
appearance. He is a terror in 


debate. He pounces on his 
antagonist. He seems to snarl 
and bite. There is no com- 


promise in his make-up. He 
is like lightning in retort, and 
like a windmill in action; in- 
tolerant of contradiction and 
frenzied in utterance. And yet 
Cockrell is one of the kindli- 


est of men. When he seems 
to be in a very paroxysm of asia coer 
rage, his temper more likely 


than not is as mild and sunny as a mid- 


summer morning. The Missouri Senator 
disdains carriages. He braves all kinds 


of weather. 


The open street-car is his 
favorite ] 








PECKHAM 
JUSTICE M'KENNA 
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lives he will 
1 Washington 


he 
be : 


He 


not cease 


to 
character. 
has transferred his scene of 
operations from the House of 
Representatives to the Supreme 


transformation 
Tur- 


Court. No 
could be more complete. 
moil conflict been 
supplanted by somnolent  re- 
serve. Reed has divorced him- 
self the 
House as though he had never 
been a member of it. When 
Congress adjourned last spring, 
the popular branch seemed to 
live and breathe only through 
When it reassembled only a few 
weeks ago, he was placidly making mo- 
tions in the old courtroom and studiously 
avoided the scene of his oldtime triumphs 
though 


and have 


as completely from 


AND 


him. 





means 
of trav- 
eling; 
curled 
upthere 
withhis 
coat- 
collar 
cover- 
ing his 
ears, he 
forms a 
picture 
of dis- THE JAPANESE MINISTER. 
agreeable contentment for the 

Another double of Uncle Sam, not quite 
so pronounced, is Carter, of Montana, a 
far-Western Yankee with a Celtic strain. 





onlookers. 





THE COREAN LEGATION, 
INCLUDING THE MIN- 
ISTER’S WIFE. 


it was 
only a 
short 
way off. 
How- 
ever, 
Reed 
has his 
friends 
in the 
city of 
W ash- 
ington, 
and al- 
walk up 
with 








THE SPANISH MINISTER. 
ways will have them. He 
F Street Pennsylvania 
the same lounging, leisurely swing, 


will 
or Avenue 
slop- 


ping at every second or third shop-window 





Trim and suave, witty and 
keen, ingratiating and com 
panionable, he is a_ politician 
all over. Carter says that 
Washington is the most de- 
lightful city in the world in 
which to live. The popula- 
tion is made up, he says, of 
men who have made it the bus- 
iness of their lives to be 
agreeable. He is one of the 
finest illustrations of his own 
remark. 

Tom Reed is no longer a 


resident of Washington, but 
is safe to say that so long as 


SENATOR O 





REPRESENTATIVE SPER- 
RY, OF CONNECTICUT. 


to gaze curiously at the goods 
displayed, ‘*I 
ginning to find out,”’ 
to friend, 
‘*that I am really of some use 
in the world and that I know 
how like other 


am just be- 
he said 
a not long ago, 


to do things 
people. ”’ 

Reed looks, if possible, more 
prosperous, portly and rugged 


than ever before. Somebody 
asked him how much _ he 
weighed. 

‘*T weigh two hundred 


pounds,’’ he replied, in a pos- 
itive tone. 


PLATT AND 
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‘*Oh,*’ said: his 
companion, look- 
ing him over, ‘** you 
must weigh at least 
fifty pounds more 
than that.”’ 
‘*No,*’ respond- 

the former 
Speaker. ‘“‘No gen- 
tleman 
more 


ed 


weighs 
than two 
hundred pounds. ”’ 

Bailey, of Texas, 
is not so conspic- 








SENATOR CUSHMAN 
K. DAVIS. 


uous in this Con- 
gress as he was in 
the last, when he 
the acknowl- 
edged leader of the 
But he 
is a picturesque 
just the 
He walks | 
the streets with a 


was 
minority. 


figure 





same. 


determined swing, 
and people turn to 
look at the tall, 

figure 





THE 


RUSSIAN AMBASSADOR 


graceful 
clothed in black, the broad-brimmed soft 
black hat, the great expanse of shirt-front 
with white tie, and the clean-shaven face, 
boyish yet strong. Bailey has his eye on the 
United States Senate and he will probably 
have a seat there before long. He can be 
trusted to carry with him across the Capitol 
the profound convictions on the Constitution 
which have made him a marked man in the 
House. Bailey owes a great deal to the 
Constitution. When he first came to Con- 
vress he struck up a friendship with Judge 
Culberson, who had the reputation of being 
the erudite the House. 
He told him frankly that he wanted to at- 
tract attention the 


most lawyer in 


and asked what was 


best course for a young man to pursue. 

Ride a hobby, my boy. Ride a 
hobby,’’ was the old Judge's sententious 
repli Bailey caught the cue and he has 
heen riding his hobby—the Constitution— 
ever since. 


Grosvenor, of Ohio, is one of the best 


fighters in Congress. He is an ugly cus- 


tomer in debate, quick as a flash, remorse- 
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less in retort, encyclopedic in political in- 
formation. There is never a weak spot in 
the enemy’s armor that escapes his eye. 
To the House he bears something of the 
same relation that Hanna bears to the Sen- 
ate, for whenever he speaks it is assumed, 
whether rightly or not, that his is the voice 
of the administration. Of medium height 
and sturdy, with flowing white beard and 
hair, and with reaching to his 
feet, he is a bundle of condensed pug- 
nacity. 

Conspicuous among those upon whom 
falls the formulation of policies and pro- 
grams in the Senate is Lodge, of Massachu- 


overcoat 


setts. He is only entering upon his second 
term, but he has taken a high place as a 
leader. Older Senators like Allison, Al- 
drich and Chandler, who have for years had 
a large voice in framing Republican legisla- 
tion, defer to his advice and suggestion. 
The junior Senator from Massachusetts is 
one of the most effective speakers in either 
branch of Congress. What he says is rich 
in historical and literary allusion, and at 
the same time it is 
always practical 
and to the point. 
Like Chandler, he 
is aggressive, fertile 
in expedient and 
untiring in effort. 
It may be doubted 





whether any men 
in Congress have 
had greater influ- 





ence on the course 
of politics in the 
last couple of years 





than these two. 


GERMAN AM- 
BASSADOR. 
Elihu Root, Sec- 
retary of War and 
possible Republican 
for Vice 
President when the 


THE 


nominee 


convention meets in 
Philadelphia next 
June, 
on the streets of the 
capital. Mr. Root 
is slender and active k 
and preternaturally 
grave. He has the | 
reputation of being THe poRTUGUESE MINISTER. 


is often seen 
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SENATOR ELKINS AND SON, 


the best listener in official life, although he 
isa gifted talker when the spirit moves him 
or the exigencies seem to demand speech. 
He brought with him to the capital his 
New York reputation for sphinxlike silence 
when in the hands of a newspaper man, 
he has withstood the 
wiles of those most experienced drawers-out 
of men, the Washington correspondents. 
A story that illustrates his peculiarities in 
this regard is current in Washington just 
A few weeks ago one of the great 
New York papers sent a skilful interviewer 
to’ Washington to interview Mr. Root and 
find out what were his plans concerning 
some phase of the Philippine trouble. 

The reporter 
was closeted with 
Mr. Root for half 
an hour. When 
he came out, one 
of his 
friends asked him 
what he had got. 

**Got?"” repeat- 
ed the New York 
reporter, 
fully. ‘*Got noth- 
ing. I was shown 
into Mr. Root’s 


and successfully 


now. 





newspaper 


scorn- 


SENATOR DANIEL. 


room and was there for fully thirty min- 
utes. Instead of finding out from him 
what I wanted to know, I gave him, un- 
der his questioning, all the information I 
have concerning the newspaper business, 
how I am buying a house in one of the 
suburbs, and a lot of other equally valu- 
able data. I should be there yet reciting 
the history of my life if an assistant hadn’t 
come in and asked The 
Philippine question wasn’t mentioned, so 
far as I can 

To return to the Mr. Me- 
Kinley likes the outdoor air. He tinds in 
it freedom from the daily worry and fret 
which with high official place, and 
he gets inspiration from it. It is partly to 
his outdoor habit that the President owes 
the marvelous poise which has come to be 
Of all 


for an audience. 


remember.’’ 
President : 


o 
go 


so marked a trait in his character. 
the men who have 
occupied the White 

House, he is almost 

the only one of 

whom it can truth- 

fully be said that 

nobody has ever 
seen him in a pas- 
sion. It would be 
hard to find 
who had 
known him to dis- 
play ill temper or 
betray irritation. 
This characteristic 
due to complaisance. 
self to it until it has become almost second 
nature with him; but it is natural 
gift. Years ago he was as impulsive as 
others; but for a quarter of a century he 


one 
ever 
SECRETARY PORTER, GENER- 
AL CORBIN, MRS. PORTER, 
SECRETARY WILSON AND 
MR. HITCHCOCK. 
of McKinley's is not 
He has trained him- 


not a 


has been adapting 
himself to condi- 
with which 
confront- 


tions 
few are 
ed. During all this 
time he has stood 
between an invalid 
wife and every- 
thing that might 

her or an- 
To her he has 
always presented a 


worry 
noy. 
smiling face no 
matter what heavy 


en ene,° ADJUTANT-GENERAL 
responsibilities were 


CORBIN. 
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we 





SENATOR HOAR,. 


resting on him and no matter what public 
difficulties he had to solve. Devotion so con- 
stant has schooled him in a habit of self- 
command on all occasions. No one but 
him can say what strength has come to him 
from living in the open. 

Of all the members of the Cabinet, Secre- 
tary Long most nearly approaches the Presi- 
dent in mental quality and in temper. 
The two men in many ways are strikingly 
alike, and they are often in each other’s 


company. The President is fond of the 


Secretary and enjoys his companionship on 


a walk or a drive. It would not be easy 
to calculate the benefits of this serene in- 
fluence. Secretary Long is a student, as 
well as a man of affairs. On the mantel 
over the fireplace where he loves to sit of 
an evening after dinner, are well-thumbed 
copies of his favorite Latin authors, a set 
of handy-volume Shakespeare, and other 
familiar books which betray his literary 
Whatever he writes or speaks is 
permeated with a classic flavor. He is the 


likings. 





FORMER SPEAKER THOMAS 
B. REED. 


SENATOR HANNA STIFLING 
A YAWN, 
orator of the administration. 
lack, perhaps, the popular 
dramatic effectiveness of the 
own, but they have a peculiarly familiar 
touch that brings him very close to those 
who listen. Secretary Long is very much 
of a pedestrian. Every day after the close 
of the Department, if the President does 
not require his companionship, he takes an 
excursion into the suburbs or through the 
shopping district; sometimes alone, some- 
times holding by the hand the ten-year 
youngster who is the apple of his eye. 
The Chinese Minister, Wu Ting Fang, 
previously referred to, was educated in 
England in the law and was called to the 
English bar at Lincoln’s Court Inn. He 
speaks English with as pure an accent as 
an Englishman born and bred. But the 
striking thing about him is the ease with 
which he has adapted himself to the 
thought and customs of a country radically 
different from his own. He is one of the 
cleverest after-dinner speakers in the United 


His speeches 
quality and 
President's 





REPRESENTATIVE BAILEY, 
OF TEXAS. 


SENATOR COCKRELL ON HIS 
WAY TO THE CAPITOL, 





SENATOR FAIRBANKS 
(WITH SOFT HAT), 





A SNOW SONG. 





|] States. His shafts 
of wit are keen 
and carry far. He 
ean play upon lo- 
cal and individual 
peculiarities with 
as skilful and un- 
erring a touch as 
Chauncey Depew 
or former Speaker 
lteed. He was pit- 
ted 
j two passed masters 
in the art of after- 
dinner speaking at a Gridiron banquet two 
years ago. He asked no quarter and did not 
come He about 
Washington as if he were a native of the 
He frequently attends the theater, 
usually with several attachés of the lega- 


against these 





SENATOR LINDSAY. 


off second-best. moves 


town. 


tion, and always has a box reserved for him 
at the Lafayette Square Opera House. He is 
a splendid illustration of the truth that a 
man of the world is a man of the world 
everywhere. 

But the well-known men 
who can be seen at Washington would be 
to call the roll of the country’s leaders in 


politics, in business, in the professions, in 


to enumerate 


A SNOW 





the army and navy, 
and in about every 
other important 
walk in life, for 
sooner or later 
everybody who is 
anybody gets to 
Washington on 
some 





pretext or 
other and stays for 
a longer or shorter 
time the 
may No 
interesting than 


as case 
REPRESENTATIVE GROSVE- 
NOR ON THK WHITE 
HOUSE STEPS. 


be. less 
the men in power are those melancholy 
wrecks who have played their brief parts, 
but who still stay at the capital because, 
probably, they have nowkere else to go. 
Then, too, there are many retired officials 
and the great army of clerks, who add to 
the interest of the streets even if they are 
not pointed out to the visitors as notables 
of one kind or another. 

Washington life is gay and glittering. 
The 
beauties of the city are manifold. It isa 
fitting capital of a great country, and its 
streets repay the student of human nature 
a thousandfold. 


It charms most men and all women. 


SONG. 


By CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


THE snowflakes flutter to and fro, 
And whiten blade and bough ; 


But can the snow—ah, no! ah, no!— 


Be whiter than your brow? 


How airily, how tenderly, 


They clasp and cling and clutch! 


But can the snow—ah, no! ah, no!— 


Be softer than your touch ? 


Like to a shriven dream they seem 


Where naught impure has part ; 


But can the snow—ah, no! ah, no!— 


Be purer than your heazt ? 





THE CZAR OF RUSSIA. 


By W. T. STEAD 


other, quiet, modest, retiring, averse to 


pageants, or to display emblematic of the 


to conceive a greater con- 
that 
Emperors of Russia and of Germany, 


i is difficult 
t 


rast than which exists between 


the power which resides in his will. makes no 


who met recent- 
ly for a_ brief 
moment at Char- 
lottenburg. 
Alike in 
with 


being 
the 
imperial purple, 
differ in 
every 


vested 


they 
al 
feature of 
characters. Tle 
fundamental dif 
between 


most 
their 


ference 
the 
expressed in a 
Both 
they 
are God's 
Anointed, 
but Wilhelm 
believes that 
the Lord 
would have 


two may be 


sentence, 


believe 


big 
had 


he anointed 


made a 
mistake 
any one else 
but himself, 
whereas 
Nicholas, 
bow- 
the 
rutable 





while 

ing to 
inst 
wisdom of 
Divine Prov- 
idence, 
would have 
been im- 


THE RUSSIA 


Von 


CZAR OF 


Herr 


NICHOLAS IT., 
choice had fallen 
The 


energetic, 


mens ly re- 
lieved if the 
t than he. 


other 
rful, restless, 


and 
party; 
the 


on some 


German Kaiser, 


mast supremely Emperors, 


¢vidence, has 
had a 
Om- 


self-conscious, always en 


his lifetime first meeting. 
the 


him 


prob ibly never in 


single doubt as to wisdom of 


niscience in seating on the throne. 


He was the man for the job, to use a slang 


phrase; and of that he is cocksure. The 


The antipathy of 
great for the two men ever to be cordial 


Bulow 


when 


solely about the weather. 
When the German Emperor 


visited Petersburg, he did not leave behind 


they 


temperament 


secret of the fact 
that he 
the 
empire 


regards 
burden of 
as a 
heavier one than 
he would care to 
the 
shoulders of his 


lay upon 
worst enemy. 
What 


between the two 


passed 
monarchs who, 
if they but 
cided to 
together, 


de- 
march 

could 
the 
has 


dominate 
Old World, 
never been pub- 
lished. It may 
have been but a 
courtesy visit, 
for it is difficult 
for Emperors 
when they so- 
journ in 
the 
ions 


domin- 
of a 
neighbor 
to avoid 
paying at 
least a pass- 
ing visit to 
their 
rial 
But it 
not merely a 


impe- 
host. 


was 


family visit, 
for Count 
Mouraview 


were both of the 


nor is it possible to believe that 


talked 
It was not their 


met, 


him altogether the pleasantest of memories. 


Was too 
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friends. But whatever questions may have 
been discussed of importance to us of the 
Old World, there is one question which 
may have been touched upon, of supreme 
interest to the United States. If the Em- 
peror William is of the same mind as he 
was some years ago, when last he met his 
Russian neighbor, it is certain that the 
possibilities of an antagonism between the 
Old World and the New were touched 
upon in the conversation. Since the days 
when the Kaiser frankly expressed his 
alarm at the growth of the American com- 
monwealth, everything that has happened 
is of a nature to confirm him in the bode- 
ful vaticinations in which he then indulged. 

In those days, which were antecedent to 
the Spanish war, the German Kaiser was 
imbued with the haunting dread of the 
coming ascendancy of America. So real 
did this seem to him that he made no 
secret of his conviction that the time 


would come, possibly before very long, 
when all the European monarchs would 
have to stand shoulder to shoulder for the 
purpose of asserting themselves against the 
overpowering ascendancy of the Americans. 


When that prophecy was uttered, America 
was still a larger Corea, a hermit among 
the nations with a continent as its shell. 
Since then the hermit has left his cell and 
proclaimed in battie-thunder his determina- 
tion to assert his right to overlordship of 
the sea and the domination of Asia. If at 
Berlin any such ideas were promulgated by 
the Kaiser, they would be met by the Czar 
with the sympathetic and courteous appre- 
ciation which he habitually extends to 
almost every remark that does not directly 
challenge his judgment. For whatever the 
Czar may be, one thing he is not—and 
that is one who is quick to assert his own 
convictions when they run counter to those 
of the persons with whom he is talking. 
Ilis sensitive desire to avoid giving pain, 
his shrinking from needless friction, indis- 
pose him for that challenging style of dis- 
cussion which characterizes those who are 
always ready to pick a quarrel, or to dis- 
cover challenge or opportunity for dissent 
even in the casual remarks of their friends. 

What was said is mystery. What fol- 
lowed will be history; and it is quite 
possible that that day’s conversation, brief 
as it was. may permanently influence the 
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course of events, both in Europe and Asia. 
The Czar and Czarina probably found their 
visit to Berlin the only irksome incident 
in their holiday in Germany. It had been 
originally the Czar’s intention to spend 
part of his holiday in England, but Queen 
Victoria is now advanced in years, and 
although she is devotedly attached to her 
Russian grandson-in-law, she shrank some- 
what from having to put up not merely the 
Czar but the Czarina and three children 
in the comparatively narrow confines of 
Balmoral. At Windsor, she would have 
been delighted to quarter the whole 
Russian imperial family in the spacious 
castle, which for so many generations has 
been the seat of English sovereigns; but 
as she did not return to Windsor until 
November, and as czars, like less mortals, 
are unable to extend their holidays ad 
libitum, the pleasure to which he was 
looking forward so keenly when I last had 
the pleasure of meeting him at Tsarske- 
Selo has been postponed for another year. 

Whether the postponed visit will ever 
take place, is doubtful. The Queen is now 
in her eighty-first year, and although her 
mental faculties are alert as ever, her eyes 
are failing her; and though she is well 
supplied with diligent secretaries, it is im- 
possible to pay the same minute attention 
to dispatches when they are read aloud as 
when you read them yourself. Entrance 
by ear-gate isa slow process when compared 
with the uninterrupted ingress of ideas 
which is possible by eye-gate. There are 
some of us who are inclined to believe that 
if her Majesty had but continued to enjoy 
the eyesight of her youth, the horrible and 
criminal war in South Africa would never 
have taken place. Twice, at least, in 
her long reign, the Queen intervened to 
modify dispatches which, had they been 
sent as they were written, would have 
precipitated wide-wasting war. One was 
the of the ‘‘Trent’’; the other 
when Lord Palmerston was using every 
effort in order to involve England in a war 
with Germany on behalf of Denmark. Had 
she but exercised the same editorial powers 
of revision over Mr. Chamberlain's inartic- 
ulate, ambiguous and disingenuous dis- 
patches to President Kruger, that she 
insisted on exercising in dealing with the 
dispatches of Lord Palmerston and Lord 


in case 
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Russell, her long and glorious reign would 
have been spared one of the bloodiest stains 
which will blot it in history. 

On his return to Petersburg, the Czar 
resumed the routine of his position at 
It isa remark frequently repeated 
by those who know nothing at all about 

and whose confidence in 
to their that the 
Emperor counts for nothing in his own 
empire, that he is a mere figurehead, and 
that the machine is run by bureaucrats who 
bestir themselves very little concerning the 


once. 
the subject, is 


proportion ignorance, 


imperial will, to which they outwardly are 
always offering protestations of absolute 
devotion. Those who know how great and 
constant has been the influence exercised in 
English politics by a constitutional Queen, 
will be best able to appreciate the absurdity 
of the supposition that the personality of 
the Russian Emperor counts for nothing in 
the administration of his dominions. There 
doubt an element of truth in all 
assertions as to the impotence of individuals 
vitally to affect the course of events. Em- 
peror Nicholas I. is said to have exclaimed 


is no 


at one time in despair, that he found it 
easy to control his secretary, his minis- 
ters and his nobles, but he was unable ever 
overcome the resistance of the clerks 
sit at the head of the table in the 
Russian departments. This power of red 
nay, invincible vis inertiw, of the 
highly placed Tchinovik, is a force in all 
vovernments, even the freest, and therefore 
is necessarily very strong in a country like 
Russia, where the bureaucracy considers it 
must act asa kind of earthly Providence 
for everybody and where no one is permit- 
ted to do anything unless he has an official 
permit. Probably no change 
useful, could made in 
Russia as a simple alteration of one of the 
prevailing rules of life. In America and 
England everybody is allowed to do any- 
that is not specifically forbidden; 
but in Russia no one is allowed to do any- 
thing that is not specifically permitted. 

On my first visit to Russia, in 1888, 
when I had the privilege of meeting Alex- 
ander III., a Czar whose iron will and im- 
movable resolution were well calculated to 
increase rather than diminish the natural 
authority of the autocrat, I was deeply 
impressed with the truth that emperors are 


to 


Ww ho 


tape, 


so wide- 


reaching, so be 


thing 
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very much like editors of influential news- 
papers. They have great power, some- 
times almost verging on omnipotence, but 
over the great majority of the affairs of 
the life of their subjects or of their readers, 
they exercise practically no control. In 
framing policies, in choosing great officials, 
their voice and even decisive ; 
but for the rest. human life goes on as the 
rivers flow and the wind blows, without 
much regard to cither imperial decrees or 
newspaper editorials. Still, whether the 
power of the Emperor be omnipotent or 
limited, the exercise of the functions of the 
empire constitutes a continuous tax upon the 
energies and the time of the ruler. Prince 
Lobanoff, indeed, never hesitated to declare 
that Alexander IIT. had been done to death 
by the enormous strain of attending to the 
mere routine of his position. 
Alexander IIT. was not a man of quick, 
keen intelligence. He had a sober judg- 


is potent, 


business 


ment, but he was slow in the uptake, and 
the mere task of toiling through the papers 
submitted to him day by day by the various 
ministries, frequently robbed him of the 


It 


his son. 


necessary sleep. is, however, very 
different with Nicholas II. is a 
very rapid worker, very quick in the up- 
take, keen to seize the essential points of 
documents, reports and dispatches, so that 
he masters in an hour what would have 
kept his father busy till two or three in the 
morning. 

From this ‘‘ closely watched slavery, 
which is dignified with the name of power, ** 
it is the one joy and delight of the Em- 
peror, as it was of his father before him, 
to escape into the guardedly fenced privacy 
of domestic life. Alexander III. and 
Nicholas II. were both fortunate in mar- 
supremely satisfactory to 
Czarinas differ as widely 
husbands. The Empress-dow- 
of Alexander III., was 
who, during the lifetime of the 
was regarded as a nonentity. 
ideas, she concealed them 
well that it was the common belief that 
they did She danced admi- 
rably. and had the tact to appear absorbed 
in the social functions of her position. 
After her husband's death, however, she 
displayed the other side of her character; 
and it common complaint that, 


a” 


women 


The 


rying 
them. 
their 
the 
a woman 
late Czar, 
If she had 


as 


aver, widow 


sO 


not exist. 


was a 
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instead of caring too little.for political and 
imperial affairs, she cared a great deal too 
much. Her outlook, however, was more 
or less circumscribed and personal, and it 
was said she was apt to forget that Nicholas 
II. was now Emperor of Russia and no 
longer ought to be regarded merely as her 
‘‘little Nicky.’’ 

The present Czarina is the granddaughter 
of Queen Victoria, and the daughter of 
Princess Alice, who, in many respects, was 
the most attractive of all the numerous 
progeny of the English Queen. Personal 
beauty is not a distinctive characteristic of 
the reigning house in Britain, but the 
Russian Empress is a singularly beautiful 
woman, of stately and graceful figure, with 
a countenance full of charm, that is height- 
ened rather than diminished by a wistful 
pathos not unnatural to one in. her posi- 
tion. Cultivated, sympathetic, intelligent, 
keenly interested in all that makes for the 
welfare of the race, she is, nevertheless, 
unfortunately very reserved and extremely 
sensitive in disposition. A bolder woman 


with only ten per cent. of the talent and 
innate capacity possessed by the Empress 


would probably put her talents to better 
account. 

The etiquette of the Russian court 
somewhat severe, and matter 
how highly placed, must speak to the Em- 
peror or Empress unless he is first spoken 
The Empress, in the midst of a court 
circle, is somewhat ill at ease, and not be- 
ing ready of speech or glib of tongue, after 
a few remarks to those about her is likely 
to relapse into silence, and remain for some 
time a splendid statue in the midst of a 
brilliant court. This temperament of: re- 
serve natural to a young woman reared in 
very different circumstances, suddenly ex- 
alted to a pinnacle of imperial grandeur, 
has had somewhat unfortunate 
quences. Russian society, which in many 
respects is the highest product of the art of 
human intercourse among civilized beings, 
regards the Empress as a being apart. She 
is the Englishwoman, sometimes the Ger- 
man—a much worse term of opprobrium— 
but Russian never. She has not the aban- 
don, the familiarity, or any of the distinc- 
tive characteristics, of the people over whom 
she is called to reign. They do not deny 
her charm, her beauty, her virtues, her 


is 


no one, no 


to. 


conse- 
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many talents, but they do not like to be 
kept at a distance. Of course, this may 
be only a temporary phase. The Empress 
is much more interested in her babies than 
she is in her courtiers. The chatter of her 
nursery is far more dear to her mother’s 
heart than the more or less spiteful gossip 
of Petersburg salons. But here again, she 
is held to be at fault. The first duty of 
the wife of a Russian Czar is to bear him a 
son, in order that the succession may be 
secured in the direct line. The Czarina, 
like her mother before her, has borne three 
children, all of her own sex. An Empress 
who bears no sons is even worse than an Em- 
press who is silent and distant among the 
ladies of her court. It is her misfortune 
rather than her fault, but there was natu- 
rally considerable regret when the third 
baby arrived in 1899, of the same sex as 
its two predecessors. The Russians, how- 
ever, maintained that this was but to be 
expected, and that the Empress, like her 
mother, will be the happy mother of a 
fourth child, who will be a boy. I heard 
an awful story current in Russia to the 
effect that some wise woman had predicted 
that the Empress will have seven daugh- 
ters consecutively, and that not until then 
will she bear a son to be heir to the Russian 
throne. 

Apart from these two drawbacks, the 
Empress is in every respect an ideal oc- 
cupant of her supreme position. Tender- 
hearted, sympathetic, full of appreciation 
for all that is good, she is an unfailing 
inspirer of her 
She is one of those rare help- 


comforter, sustainer and 
husband. 
mates who at once impel and sustain the 
best energies of their partners in life. To 
inspire without consoling, to urge on with- 
out soothing and resting, is easy enough; 
but it is difficult to be at once an inspira- 
tion and a cushion, to incite to noble en- 
terprise of high ambition and at the same 
time afford a soft and yielding pillow on 
which the weary head of the sovereign 
may rest and gain strength for fresh en- 
deavor. Those who know the Empress 
intimately are devoted to her; but they 
are comparatively few. In her, however, 
the heart of her husband can safely trust. 
She is the guardian angel of the reign. 
The Emperor is like the Empress in 
caring little for society and shrinking from 
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wearisome routine of court 
functions. They seldom live in Peters- 
burg. They prefer the rural seclusion of 
the palaces at Tsarske-Selo, Gatschino, 
Peterhof, or still more their delightful re- 
treat in the Crimea. There they can for a 
moment forget the cares of state, and be 
but two human beings, loving each other 
and rejoic- 

ing in the 

simple uni- 

versal 
of 

life. 


vadia 


the somewhat 


joys 
domestic 
At Li- 

the 
courier from 
Petersburg 
ar- 
rive every 
day, but at 
Tsarske-Selo 


does not 


every 
brings 
down a mass 
of pa- 


pers, dis- 


even- 
ing 
state 
patches, re- 
ports, rec- 
ommenda- 
all of 
must 
and 
annotated 
before the 

work 
done. 
Mour- 
told 

he 


tions, 
which 


he read 


day’s 
is 

Count 
aview 
me that 
had been in 
fifteen differ 
ent posts be- 
fore at 


tained his 


he 
present po- 
sition as For- 

Minis- 
and that in all his varied career he had 


cign 
ter, 


never met any one who worked as rapidly and 


displayed as keen an insight into the papers 
One 


submitted to him as the present Czar. 
of his colleagues to whom I repeated the 


observation, said somewhat cynically, 


‘That is quite true, even though Moura- 


view said it’°—for the Count is a born 
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courtier, and loves to say pleasant things 
from his geniality of disposition if from no 
other Ministers in regular 
order to see the Emperor in the morning, 
and report to him as to the business of 
their departments. M. Pobyedonostzeff, 
Prince Kouropatkin, M. Witte, and the 
others, all come in their turn, but among 

the more fa- 

vored (as 


cause. come 


visitors 
well 


as 
as min- 
isters) are 
General 
Kou ropat- 
kin, the Min- 
ister of War, 
and Count 
Mouraview, 
Foreign Min- 
*-M. 
Pobyedo- 
nostzeff, the 
Nestor of 


Russian 


ister. 


Statesmen, 
who had 
been -the tu- 
of 


Pp rese 


the 
nt 
Czar’s fa- 
ther, still 
holds the pre- 
mier 


tor 


posi- 
tion, more by 
courtesy and 
prescription 
than by the 
of 


power. 


exercise 
real 
Between him 
and his sov 
ereign there 
fixed a 
gulf of many 
but 
that is not so 
wide as the abyss which yawns between the 
of Russian 
Russian orthodoxy and the ex- 
the 


is 


years, 
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supreme incarnation conserva- 
and 


tremely 


tism 


modern man who occupies 
Russian throne. 

Nicholas IL. is not tall in stature. His 
legs are short, and hence when he stands 


he appears to be below the average height ; 
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but when he is seated on a chair or on 
horseback, this is not apparent. He is 
alert in his movements and gives the im- 
pression of an active man in full possession 
of all his faculties, bodily and mental. 
The stories which are periodically uttered 
in the press as to his ill health, brooding 
melancholy or incipient insanity are all 
pure inventions, which have become so 
stale as hardly to provoke a smile on the 
lips of those who know him. Equally 
baseless are the nonsensical stories circu- 
lated—no one knows with what purpose 
—as to his intention to resign. AsI said 
at the beginning of this article, the Russian 
Emperor is humble enough to feel a certain 
amazement that the Almighty in His in- 
scrutable wisdom should have placed him 
upon the Russian throne; but the same 
humble piety would lead him to regard 
any attempt to abdicate as a shameful act, 
comparable only to that of the soldier who 
has deserted his post in the presence of the 


enemy. 

For good or for ill, Nicholas Il. was 
consecrated to the service of his people. 
The ceremony of consecration was for him, 


as for all Russians, something infinitely 
more sacred than the consecration of a 
president. In his own eyes, as in the eyes 
of all his subjects, it constituted a solemn 
dedication of a whole life to the service of 
the people. He swore solemn oaths that 
he would do his duty in the place to 
which he had been called. He was 
anointed with the anointing oil, and was 
acclaimed by the representatives of all the 
Russians as their divinely appointed ruler 
and governor. The post was an arduous 
one, how arduous none knows but one 
who has attempted ‘to ffll it, but ‘its diffi- 
culties have never been regarded by the 
Emperor as affording any pretext for run- 
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ning away from his post. Such an idea, 
I am confident, has never even crossed his 
mind in his darkest moods. That he has 
moods of depression is possible, for he is 
human, and the task which lies before him 
is one from which the boldest of men might 
well shrink appalled. But he has never 
lost heart, and he has never struck sail to 
a fear. If he did, he knows well he would 
be lost. There is no theatricality about 
his defiance of adverse fate. He simply 
plods cheerily along, wondering much why 
he should be called to such a post, but 
accepting it as in the ordinances of omni- 
science and determined to,,do his day’s 
work as best he can before § is summoned 
hence. ‘ 

There is no one less of a dreamer than 
Nicholas II. His famous peace rescriy i, 
which startled the world and awoke fora 
moment bright hopes of the coming of a 
time of future peace—hopes cruelly be- 
clouded and darkened by the war frenzy 
which seized the English people as a kind 
of demoniacal possession—was thoroughly 
characteristic of the man. He did not 
expect to inaugurate the millennium. He 
did not even dream of proposing disarma- 
ment. All that he hoped for was to drop 
a seed into the minds of men, which could 
germinate in due time. He was a true 
type of his nation. Said a southern Slav to 
me at The Hague: ‘‘The Russians are a 
strange people. They alone, of modern 
nations, take account of time. You 
will see Russians do to-day something 
which can do them no good for years to 
come. A whole generation may pass and 
still you may never see the fruit of their 
action; but after a hundred years, or two 
hundred’ years, have rolled by, behold! 
the acorn has grown into an oak, and the 
Russian sits under its shade.’’ 


no 





THE EARTH, THE WORLD AND I. 


By CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 


“CHILD,” said the Earth to me, 
“What can you do? 

Why do you try ? 

Can you not see 

That all you are and can ever be 

Is the product of Heredity— 
Merely the outcome, sure and true, 
Of other lives gone by ? 

Because Your ancestors were such, 
Back to primeval Slime, 

Therefore you ail and sin so much, 
Therefore ’tis waste of time 

For you to seek to steer your course 

Free of this cumulative force. 

Beast, plant and rock, your story runs 


Back to the power that swings the suns ; 


And can you disobey the laws 

That move you from the primal cause ? 
Peace, fretful child! Be still! 

And do my will!” 


“ Child,” said the World to me, 
“What can you do? 

Why do you try? 
Can you not see 
That all the effort you have spent 
Is the product of Environment— 

That your surroundings govern you, 

And circumstances nigh ? 
Because you’re born in such an age, 
Because you’re taught from such a page, 
Because your friends are so and so— 
Therefore you act and feel and know 
Just as you do. In vain you've tried 
To throw this influence aside. 
Fruit of your century and race, 
Your family and dwelling-place, 
Your education, work and friends— 
You have no individual ends ! 
Peace, fretful child! Be still! 
And do my will!” 
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Said I to the Earth: “ Dear Dirt, 

Your remarks don’t hurt, 

Being peacefully, perfectly true— 

But the fact of my coming from you 

Does not alter another, my dear— 

This fact—I am here! 

Evolution’s long effort to Be 

Has resulted in me, t 
And I hark with respect to your tones 

As I would to my bones 

Shou! their feelings new utterance give, 
Should they say, ‘ We allow you to live!’ 
Heredity ? Yes, I admit 

All you’re claiming for it. 

The “first cause” is still running your ranch 
- But I’m a collateral branch ! 

In which the same power is set free, 

To be handled by me. 

You don’t see it?) No matter, old friend, 
It’s all one in the end.” 


Said I to the World: “I can take 
No offense at the statements you make. 
They are truthful as far as they go— 
But there’s much you don’t know. 
Your power you correctly define, 

But you fail to see mine. 

You make me, in part, it is true— 
But, my friend, who makes you? 
The environment’s force on our race 
Is not climate or place 

So much as each new demonstration 
Of our social relation. 

Our strongest impressions we take 
From conditions we make ; 

And when we don’t like the effect 
We can change—can select ; 

Can unmake and remake and choose 
The conditions we use! 

Just think what the product will be 
When I make you make me!”’. 























- HEY made a bizarre mass of color on 
the sweet spring landscape, those 
patchwork quilts, swaying in a long line 
under the elms and maples. The old 
orchard made a blossoming background for 
them, and farther off on the horizon rose 
the beauty of fresh verdure and purple 
mist on those low hills, or ‘‘knobs,*’ that 
are to the heart of the Kentuckian as the 
Alps to the Swiss or the sea to the sailor. 
I opened the gate softly and paused for 
a moment between the blossoming lilacs 
that grew on each side of the path. The 
fragrance of the white and the purple 
blooms was like a resurrection-call over the 
graves of many a dead spring; and as I 
stood, shaken with thoughts as the flowers 
are with the winds, Aunt Jane came 
around from the back of the house, her 
black silk cape fluttering from her shoul- 
ders, and a calico sun-bonnet hiding her 
features in its cavernous depth. She 
walked briskly to the clothes-line and 
began patting and smoothing the quilts 
where the breeze had disarranged them. 

‘‘Aunt Jane,’’ I called out, ‘‘are you 
having a fair all by yourself?’’ 

She turned quickly, pushing back the 
sun-bonnet from her eyes. 

‘*Why, child,’’ she said, with a happy 
laugh, ‘‘you come pretty nigh skeerin’ me. 
No, I ain’t havin’ any fair; I’m jest givin’ 
my quilts their spring airin’. Twice a year 
I put ’em out in the sun and wind; and 
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this mornin’ the air smelt so sweet I 
thought it was a good chance to freshen 
’em up for the summer. It’s about time 
to take ’em in now.”’ 

She began to fold the quilts and lay 
them over her arm, and I did the same. 
Back and forth we went from the clothes- 
line to the house and from the house to the 
clothes-line, until the quilts were safely 
housed from the coming dewfall and piled 
on every available chair in the front room. 
I looked at them in sheer amazement. 
There seemed to be every pattern that the 
ingenuity of woman could devise and the 
industry of woman put together—‘‘four- 
patches,’’ ‘‘nine-patches,’’ ‘‘log-cabins, ’’ 
‘‘wild-goose chases,’’ ‘‘rising  suns,”’ 
hexagons, diamonds, and only Aunt Jane 
knows what else. As for color, a Sand- 
wich Islander would have danced with joy 
at the sight of those reds, purples, yellows 
and greens. 

‘*Did you really make all these quilts, 
Aunt Jane?’’ I asked, wonderingly. 

Aunt Jane’s eyes sparkled with pride. 

‘*Every stitch of ’em, child,’’ she said, 
‘*except the quiltin’. The neighbors used 
to come in and help some with that. I’ve 
heard folks say that piecin’ quilts was 
nothin’ but a waste o’ time, but that ain’t 
always so. They used to say that Sarah 
Jane Mitchell would set down right after 
breakfast and piece till it was time to git 
dinner, and then set and piece till she had 
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to git supper, and then piece lfy candle- 
light till she fell asleep in her cheer. 

‘*T ricollect goin’ over there one day, 
and Sarah Jane was gittin’ dinner in a big 
hurry, for Sam had to go to town with 
some cattle, and there was a big basket o’ 
quilt pieces in the middle o’ the kitchen 
floor, and the house lookin’ like a pigpen, 
and the children runnin’ around half naked. 
And Sam he laughed, and says he, ‘Aunt 
Jane, if we could wear quilts and eat quilts 
we'd be the richest people in the country.’ 
Sam was the best-natured man that ever 
was, or he couldn’t ’a’ put up with Sarah 
Jane’s shiftless ways. Hannah Crawford 
said she sent Sarah Jane a bundle o’ caliker 
once by Sam, and Sam always declared he 
lost it. But Uncle Jim Matthews said he 
was ridin’ along the road jest behind Sam, 
and he saw Sam throw it into the creek 
jest as he got on the bridge. I never 
blamed Sam a bit if he did. 

‘*But there never was no time wasted 
on my quilts, child. I can look at every 
one of ’em with a clear conscience. I did 
my work faithful, and then, when I might 

and held my hands, I'd make a 
or two o’ patchwork, and before 


‘a’ set 
block 


long I'd have enough to put together ina 


quilt. I went to piecin’ as soon as I was 
old enough to hold a needle and a piece o’ 
cloth, and one o’ the first things I can re- 
member was settin’ on the back door-step 
sewin’ my quilt pieces, and mother praisin’ 
my stitches. Nowadays folks don’t have 
to sew unless they want to, but when I 
was a child there warn’t any sewin’-ma- 
and it needful for 
folks to know how to sew as it was for ‘em 
to know how to eat; and every child that 
raised could hem and run and 
backstitech and gether and overhand by 
the time she was nine years old. Why, 
I’d pieced four quilts by the time I was 
nineteen years old, and when me and 
Abram set up housekeepin’ I had bed- 
clothes enough for three beds. 


chines, was about as 


was well 
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‘*I’ve had a heap o’ comfort all my life 
makin’ quilts, and now in my old age I 
wouldn’t take a fortune for ‘em. Set 
down here, child, where you can see out o’ 
the winder and smell the lilacs, and we'll 
look at *em all. You some folks has 
albums to put folks’s pictures in to remem- 
ber ’em by, and some folks has a book and 
writes down the things that happen every 
day so they won't forgit "em; but, honey, 
these quilts is my albums and my di’ries, 
and whenever the weather's bad and I can’t 
git out to see folks, I jest spread out my 
quilts and look at ’em and study over ’em, 
and:it’s jest like goin’ back fifty or sixty 
years and livin’ my life over again. 

‘*There ain’t nothin’ like a piece o’ 
caliker for bringin’ back old times, child; 
unless it’s a flower or a bunch o’ thyme 
or a piece o’ pennyroy’l—anything that 
smells sweet. Why, I can go out yonder 
in the yard and gether a bunch o’ that 
purple lilac and jest shet my eyes and see 
faces I ain’t seen for fifty years, and some- 
thin’ goes through me like a flash o’ light- 
nin’, and it seems like I’m young again 
jest for that minute.’’ 

Aunt Jane’s hands were stroking lovingly 
a ‘‘nine-patch’’ that resembled the coat of 
many colors. 

‘*Now this quilt, honey,’’ she said, ‘‘I 
made out o’ the pieces o’ my children's 
clothes, their little dresses and waists and 
Some of ‘em’s dead, and some of 
‘em’s grown and married and a long way 
off from me, further off than the cne that’s 
dead, I sometimes think. But when I set 
down and look at this quilt and think over 
the pieces, it seems like they all come 
back, and I can see ‘em playin’ around the 
floors and goin’ in and out, and hear ‘em 
cryin’ and laughin’ and callin’ me jest 
like they used to do before they grew up 
to men and women, and before there was 
any little graves o’ mine out in the old 
buryin’-ground over yonder. ”’ 

Wonderful imagination of motherhood, 


see 


aprons. 
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that can bring childhood back from the 
dust of the grave and banish the wrinkles 
and gray hairs of age with no. other talis- 
man than a scrap of faded calico! 

The old woman’s hands were moving 
tremulously over the surface of the quilt as 
if they touched the golden curls of the lit- 
tle dream-children who had vanished from 
her hearth so many years ago. But there 
were no tears either in her eyes or in her 
voice. I had long noticed that Aunt Jane 
always smiled when she spoke of the 
people whom the world calls ‘‘dead,’’ or 
the things it calls ‘‘lost’’ or ‘‘past.’’ 
These words seemed to have for her higher 
and tenderer meanings than are placed on 
them by the sorrowful heart of humanity. 

But the moments were passing, and one 
could not dwell too long on any quilt how- 
ever well-beloved. Aunt Jane rose briskly, 
folded up the one that lay across her knees, 
and whisked out another from the huge 
pile in an old splint-bottomed chair. 

‘*Here’s a piece o’ one o’ Sally Ann's 
purple caliker dresses. Sally Ann always 
thought a heap o’ purple caliker. Here’s 
one 0’ Milly Amos’s ginghams—that pink 
and white one. And that piece o’ white 
with the rosebuds in it, that’s Miss Penel- 
ope’s. She gave it to me the summer 
before she died. Bless her soul! That 
dress jest matched her face exactly. Some- 
how her and her clothes always looked 
alike, and her voice matched her face, too. 
One o’ the things I’m lookin’ forward to, 
child, is seein’ Miss Penelope again and 
hearin’ her sing. Voices and faces is 
alike; there’s some that you can’t remem- 
ber, and there’s some you can't forgit. I've 
seen a heap o° people and heard a heap o’ 
voices, but Miss Penelope's face was differ- 
ent from all the rest, and so was her voice. 
Why, if she said ‘Good-morning’ to you, 
vou’d hear that ‘Good-morning’ all day, 
and her singin’-—I know there never was 
anything like it in this world. My grand- 
children all laugh at me for thinkin’ so 
much 0’ Miss Penelope's singin’, but then 
they never heard her,:and I have: that’s 
the difference. 

‘*Honey,’’ she said, in the next breath, 
lowering her voice and laying her finger 
on the rosebud piece; ‘‘honey, there’s 
one thing I can’t git over. Here’s a piece 
0’ Miss Penelope's dress, but where's Miss 


Penelope? 
Aia’t if 
strange that a 
piece. o’ cali- 
ker’ll outlast 
you and me? 
Don't it look 
like folks 
ought *o hold 
on to their 
bodies as long 
as other folks 
holds on toa 
piece o° the 
dresses they 
used to 
wear?’ 
Questions 
as old as the 
human heart 
and its human 
grief! Here 
is the glove, 
but where is 
the hand it 
held but yes- 
terday? Here 
the jewel that 
she wore, but 
where is she? 


“Where is the 
Pompadour 
now ? 

This was the 
Pom padour's 
fan !"" 

Strange 
that such 
things as 
gloves, jew- 
els, fans and 
dresses can 
outlast a wo- 
man’s form. 

‘*Behold ! I 

show you a 

mystery’’— 

the mystery 
of mortality. 

And an eerie 

feeling came 

over me as [ 
entered into 
the old wo- 
man’s mood 
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and thought of the strong, vital bodies that 
had clothed themselves in those fabrics of 
purple and pink and white, and that now 
were dust and ashes lying in sad, neglected 
graves on farm and lonely roadside. There 
lay the quilt on our knees, and the gay 
scraps of calico seemed to mock us with 
their vivid colors. Aunt Jane’s cheerful 
voice called me back from the tombs. 

‘*Here’s a piece 0’ one 0’ my dresses,’’ 
she said—~‘‘brown ground with a red ring 
in it. Abram picked it out. And here’s 
another one, that light-yeller ground with 
the vine runnin’ through it. I never had 
so many caliker dresses that I didn’t want 
one more, for in my day folks used to think 
a caliker dress was good enough to wear 
anywhere. Abram knew my failin’, and 
two or three times a year he’d bring me a 
dress when he come from town. And the 
dresses he’d pick out always suited me 
better’n the ones I picked. 

‘*T ricollect I finished this quilt the 
summer before Mary Frances was born, and 
Sally Ann and Milly Amos and Maria Petty 
come over and give me a lift on the quiltin’. 
Here’s Milly’s work, here’s Sally Ann's 
and here’s Maria's.’’ 

I looked, but my inexperienced eye 
could see no difference in the handiwork 
of the three women. Aunt Jane saw my 
look of incredulity. 

‘*Now, child,’’ she said, earnestly, 
‘*you think I’m foolin’ you, but, la! there’s 
jest as much difference in folks’ sewin’ as 
there is in their handwritin’. Milly made 
a fine stitch, but she couldn’t keep on the 
line to save her life; Maria never could 
make a reg’lar stitch, some’d be long and 
some short, and Sally Ann’s was reg’ lar; 
but all of °em coarse. I can see ’em now 
stoopin’ over the quiltin’ frames—Milly 
talkin’ as hard as she sewed, Sally Ann 
throwin’ in a word now and then and 
Maria never openin’ her mouth except to 
ask for the thread or the chalk. I ricollect 
they come over after dinner, and we got 
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the quilt out o’ the frames long before 
sundown, and the next day I begun bindin’ 
it, and I got the premium on it that year 
at the Fair. 

‘‘T hardly ever showed a quilt at the 
Fair that 1 didn’t take the premium, but 
here’s one quilt that Sarah Jane Mitchell 
beat me on.”’ 

And Aunt Jane dragged out a ponder- 
ous, red-lined affair, the very antithesis of 
the silken, down-filled comfortable that 
rests so lightly on the couch of the modern 
dame. 

‘‘It makes me laugh jest to think o 
that time, and how happy Sarah Jane was. 
It was way back yonder in the fifties. I 
ricollect we had a mighty fine Fair that 
year. The crops was all fine that season, 
and such apples and pears and grapes you 
never did see. The Floral Hall was full 
o’ things, and the whole country turned 
out to go to the Fair. Abram and me got 
there the first day bright and early, and we 
was walkin’ around the amp’itheater and 
lookin’ at the townfolks and the sights, 
and we met Sally Ann. She stopped us, 
and says she, ‘Sarah Jane Mitchell’s got a 
quilt in the Floral Hall in competition with 
yours and Milly Amos’s.’ Says I, ‘Is that 
all the competition there is?’ And Sally 
Ann says: ‘All that amounts to anything. 
There’s one more, but it’s about as bad a 
piece o’ sewin’ as Sarah Jane’s, and that 
looks like it’d hardly hold together till the 
Fair’s over. And,’ says she, ‘I don’t be- 
lieve there'll be any more. It looks like 
this was an off year on that particular kind 
o’ quilt. I didn’t get mine done,’ says 
she, ‘and neither did Maria Petty, and 
maybe it’s a good thing after all.’ 

‘*Well, I saw in a minute what Sally 
Ann was aimin’ at. And I says to Abram, 
‘Abram, haven’t you got somethin’ to do 
with app’intin’ the judges for the women’s 
things?? And he says, ‘Yes.’ And I 
says, ‘Well, you see to it that Sally Ann 
gits app’inted to help judge the caliker 


’ 
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quilts.’ And bless your soul, Abram got 
me and Sally Ann both app’inted. The 
other judge was Mis’s Doctor Brigham, 
one 0’ the town ladies. We told her all 
about what we wanted to do, and she jest 
laughed and says: ‘Well, if that ain’t the 
kindest, nicest thing! Of course we’ll do it.’ 

‘*Seein’ that I had a quilt there, I hadn’t 
a bit o’ business bein’ a judge; but the 
first thing I did was to fold my quilt up 
and hide it under Maria Petty’s big worsted 
quilt, and then we pinned the blue ribbon 
on Sarah Jane’s and the red on Milly’s. 
I'd fixed it all up with Milly, and she was 
jest as willin’ as I was for Sarah Jane to 
have the premium. There was jest one 
thing I was afraid of: Milly was a good- 
hearted woman, but she never had much 
control over her tongue. And I says to 
her, says I: ‘Milly, it’s mighty good of 
you to give up your chance for the pre- 
mium, but if Sarah Jane ever finds it out, 
that’ll spile everything. For,’ says I, 


‘they ain’t no kindness in doin’ a person a 
favor and then tellin’ everybody about it.’ 
And Milly laughed, and says she: ‘I know 


what you mean, Aunt Jane. It’s mighty 
hard for me to keep from tellin’ everything 
I know and some things I don’t know, 
but,’ says she, ‘I ain’t never goin’ to tell 
this, Sam.’ And she kept her 
word, too. Every once in a while she’d 
come up to me and whisper, ‘I ain’t told 
it yet, Aunt Jane,’ jest to see me laugh. 

‘‘As soon as the doors was open, after 
we'd all got through judgin’ and puttin’ 
on the ribbons, Milly went and hunted 
Sarah Jane up and told her that her quilt 
had the blue ribbon. They said the pore 
thing like to ’a’ fainted for joy. She 
turned right white and had to lean up 
against the post for a while before she 
could git to the Floral Hall. I never shall 
her face. It was worth a dozen 
premiums to me, and Milly, too. She jest 
stood lookin’ at that quilt and the blue 
ribbon on it, and her eyes was full o’ tears 
and her lips quiverin’, and then she started 
off and brought the children in to look at 
‘Mammy’s quilt.’ She met Sam on the 
way out, and says she: ‘Sam, what do you 
reckon? Myquilt took the premium.’ And 
I believe in my soul Sam was as much 
pleased as Sarah Jane. He came saun- 
terin’ up tryin’ to look unconcerned, but 


even to 


forgit 


_folks 


anybody could 
see he was 
mighty well 
satisfied. It 
does a _ hus- 
band and wife 
a heap o’ good 
to be proud 
of each other, 
and I reckon 
that was the 
first time Sam 
ever had cause 
to be proud 
o’ pore Sarah 
Jane. It’smy 
belief that he 
thought more 
o’ Sarah Jane 
all the rest o’ 
her life jest on 
account 0’ 
that premium. 
Me and Sally 
Ann helped 
her pick it 
out. She had 
her choice be- 
twixt a but- 
ter-dish and a 
cup, and she 
took the cup. 
Folks used to 
laugh and say 
that that cup 
was the only 
thing in Sa- 
rah Jane’s 
house that 
was kept clean 
and bright, 
and if it had- 
n’t ’a’ been 
solid silver, 
she’d ’a’ wore 
it all out rub- 
bin’ it up. 
Sarah Jane 
died 0’ pneu- 
monia about 
three or four 
years after 
that, and the 
that 


nursed her 
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said she wouldn‘t take a drink o’ water or 
a dose 0’ medicine out 0’ any cup but that. 
There’s some folks, child, that don’t have to 
do anything but walk along and hold out 
their hands, and the premiums jest naturally 
fall into ’em; and there’s others that work 
and strive the best they know how, and 
nothin’ ever seems to come to ‘em; and I 
reckon nobody but the Lord and Sarah Jane 
knows how much happiness she got out o’ 
that cup. I’m thankful she had that much 
pleasure before she died.’’ 

There was a quilt hanging over the foot 
of the bed that had about it a certain air 
of distinction. It was a solid mass of 
patchwork, composed of squares, parallel- 
ograms and hexagons. The squares were 
of dark gray and red-brown, the hexagons 
were white, the parallelograms black and 
light gray. I felt sure that it had a history 


that set it apart from its ordinary fellows. 
‘‘Where did you get the pattern, Aunt 
‘*T never saw anything 


Jane?’’ I asked. 
like it.’’ 

The old lady’s eyes sparkled, and she 
laughed with pure pleasure. 

‘‘That’s what everybody says,’’ she 
exclaimed, jumping up and spreading the 
favored quilt over two laden chairs, where 
its merits became more apparent and 
striking. ‘‘They ain’t another quilt like 
this in the state o’ Kentucky, or the world, 
for that matter. My granddaughter 
Henrietta, Mary Frances’s youngest child, 
brought me this pattern from Europe.’’ 

She spoke the words as one might say 
‘*from Paradise,’’ or ‘‘from Olympus,’’ or 
‘‘from the Lost Atlantis.’’ ‘‘Europe’’ 
was evidently a name to conjure with, a 
country of mystery and romance unspeaka- 
ble. I had seen many things from many 
lands beyond the sea, but a quilt pattern 
from Europe! Here at last was something 
new under the sun. In what shop of 
London or Paris were quilt patterns kept 
on sale for the American tourist? 

‘*You see,’’ said Aunt Jane, *‘ Henrietta 
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married a mighty rich man, and jest as 
good as he’s rich, too, and they went to 
Europe on their bridal trip. When she 
come home she brought me the prettiest 
shawl you ever saw. She made me stand 
up and shut my eyes, and she put it on 
my shoulders and made me look in the 
lookin’-glass, and then she says, ‘I brought 
you a new quilt pattern, too, grandma, 
and I want you to piece one quilt by it 
and leave it to me when you die.’ And 
then she told me about goin’ to a town 
over yonder they call Florence, and how 
she went into a big church that was built 
hundreds o’ years before I was born. And 
she said the floor was made o’ little pieces o° 
colored stone all laid together in a pattern 
and they called it mosaic. And says I, 
‘Honey, has it got anything to do with 
Moses and his law?’ You know the Com- 
mandments was called the Mosaic law, and 
was all on tables o’ stone. And Henrietta 
jest laughed, and says she: ‘No, grandma, 
I don’t believé it has. But,’ says she. 
‘the minute I stepped on that pavement | 
thought about you, and I drew this pattern 
off on a piece o’ paper and brought it all 
the way to Kentucky for you to make a 
quilt by.’ Henrietta bought the worsted 
for me, for she said it had to be jest the 
colors o’ that pavement over yonder, and 
I'made it that very winter.’’ 

Aunt Jane was regarding the quilt with 
worshipful eyes, and it really was an effect- 
ive combination of color and form. 

‘*Many a time while I was piecin’ that,’ 
she said, ‘‘I thought about the man that 
laid the pavement in that old church, and 
wondered what his name was, and how he 
looked, and what he’d think if he knew 
there was a old woman down here in 
Kentucky usin’ his patterns to make a bed- 
quilt.”’ 

It was indeed a far cry from the Floren- 
tine artisan of centuries ago to this humble 
worker in calico and worsted, but between 
the two stretched a chord of sympathy 
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that made them one—the eternal aspiration 
after beauty. 

‘*‘Honey,’’ said Aunt Jane, suddenly, 
‘*did I ever show you my premiums?”’ 

And then, with pleasant excitement in 
her manner, she arose, fumbled in her 
deep pocket for an ancient bunch of keys, 
and unlocked a cupboard on one side of the 
fireplace. One by one she drew them out, 
unrolled the soft yellow tissue-paper that 
enfolded them, and ranged them in a 
stately line on the old cherry center-table 
—nineteen sterling-silver cups and goblets. 
‘‘Abram took some of ‘em on his fine 
stock, and I took some of ’em on my 
quilts and salt-raisin’ bread and cakes, ’’ 
she said, impressively. 

To the artist his medals, to the soldier 
his cross of the Legion of Honor, and to 
Aunt Jane her silver cups! All the tri- 
umph of a humble life was symbolized in 
these shining things. They were simple 
and genuine as in the days in which they 
were made. A few of them boasted a 
beaded edge or a golden lining, but no 
engraving or embossing marred their silver 
purity. On the bottom of each was the 
stamp: ‘‘John B. Akin, Danville, Ky.”’’ 
There they stood, 


Filled to the brim with precious memories "— 


memories of the time when she and Abram 
had worked together in field or garden or 
home, and the county fair brought to all a 
yearly opportunity to stand on the height 
of achievement and know somewhat the 
taste of Fame’s enchanted cup. 

‘*There’s one for every child and every 
grandchild,’’ she said, quietly, as she 
began wrapping them in the silky paper, 
and storing them carefully away in the 
cupboard. 

‘*Did you ever think, child,’’ 
presently, 
like livin’ 


she said, 
‘‘how much piecin’ a quilt’s 
a life? And as for sermons, 
why, they ain’t no better sermons to me 
than a patchwork quilt, and the doctrines 
is right there a heap plainer’n they are in 
the catechism. Many a time I've set and 
listened to Parson Page preachin’ about 
predestination and free will, and I’ve said 
to myself, ‘Well, I ain’t never been through 
no Center College up at Danville, but if I 
could jest git up in the pulpit with one of 
my quilts, I could make it a heap plainer 


to folks than 
parson’s mak- 
in’ it with 
all his big 
words.’ You 
see, you start 
out with jest 
so much cali- 
ker; you don’t 
go to the store 
and pick it 
out and buy 
it, but the 
neighbors will 
give you a 
piece here and 
a piece there, 
and you'll 
have a _ piece 
left every time 
you cut outa 
dress, and you 
take jest what 
happens to 
come. And 
that’s like 
predestina- 
tion. But 
when it comes 
to the cuttin’ 
out, why, 
you're free to 
choose your 
own pattern. 
You can give 
the same kind 
0’ pieces to 
two persons, 
and one'll 
make a ‘nine- 
patch’ and 
one’!l make a 
‘wild-goose 
chase,’ and 
there'll be 
two quilts 
made out .o° 
the same kind 
o’ pieces, and 
jest as differ- 
ent as they 
can be. And 
that is jest 
the way with 
livin’. 
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Lord sends us the pieces, but we can cut 
‘em out and put ’em together pretty much 
to suit ourselves, and there’s a heap more 
in the cuttin’ out and the sewin’ than there 
is in the caliker. The same sort o’ things 
comes into all lives, jest as the Apostle 
says: ‘There hath no trouble taken you but 
is common to all men.’ 

‘‘The same trouble’ll come two 
people’s lives and one’ll take it and make 
one thing out o’ it, and the other’ll make 
something entirely different. There was 
Mary Harris and Mandy Crawford: they 
both lost their husbands the same year; 
and Mandy set down and cried and worried 
and wondered what on earth she was goin’ 
to do, and the farm went to wrack and the 
children turned out bad, and she had to 
live with her son-in-law in her old age. 
But Mary, she got up and went to work, 
and made everybody about her work, too, 
and she managed the farm better’n it ever 
had been managed before, and the boys all 
come up steady, hard-workin’ 
there wasn’t a woman in the county better 
fixed up than Mary Crawford. Things is 
predestined to come to honey, but 
we're jest as free as air to make what we 
please out of “em. And when 
puttin’ the pieces together, there’s another 
time when free. You don't trust 
to luck for the caliker to put your quilt 
together with; the store and 
pick it out yourself, any color you like. 
There’s folks that always looks on the 
bright side and makes the best of every- 
thing, and that’s like puttin’ your quilt 
together with blue or pink or white or 
some other pretty color; and there's folks 
that never see anything but the dark side, 
and always lookin’ for trouble, and treas- 
urin’ it up after they git it, and they're 
puttin’ their lives together with black, jest 
like you would puta quilt together with 
some dark, ugly color. You can spoil the 
prettiest quilt pieces that ever was made 
together with the 


into 


men, and 


us, 
it comes to 
we're 


you go to 


jest by puttin’ ‘em 
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wrong color, and the best sort o’ life is 
miserable if you don’t look at things right 
and think about ‘em right. 

‘*Then there's another thing. I’ve seen 
folks piece and piece, but when it come to 
puttin’ the block together and quiltin’ and 
linin’ it, they’d give out; and that’s like 
folks that doa little here and a little there, 
but their lives ain’t no use after all, any 
more’n a lot o’ loose pieces o’ patchwork. 
And then while you’re livin’ your life, it 
looks pretty much like a jumble o’ quilt 
pieces before they’re put together; but 
when you git through with it, or pretty 
nigh through, as I am now, you’ll see the 
use and the purpose o’ everything in it. 
Everything’ Il be in its right place jest like 
the squares in this ‘four-patch,’ and one 
picce may be pretty and another one ugly, 
but it all looks right when you see it fin- 
ished and j'ined together.’’ 

Did I say that every pattern was repre- 
sented? No, there was one notable omis- 
sion. Not a single ‘‘crazy quilt’’ was 
there in the collection. I called Aunt 
Jane’s attention to this lack. 

**Child,’’ she said, ‘‘I used to say there 
wasn't anything I couldn’t do if I made 
up my mind to it. But I hadn’t seen a 
‘crazy quilt’ then. The first I ever 
seen was up at Danville at Mary Frances’s, 
and Henrietta says, ‘Now, grandma, you've 
got to make a crazy quilt; you’ve made 
other sort that ever was heard of.’ 
And she brought me the pieces and showed 
me how to baste ’em on the square, and 
said she'd work the fancy stitches around 
for Well, I set there all the 
mornin’ tryin’ to fix up that square, and 
the more I tried, the uglier and crookeder 
the thing looked. And finally I says: 
‘Here, child, take your pieces. If I was 
to make this the way you want me to, 
they'd be a crazy quilt and a crazy woman, 
too,’ ”’ 

Aunt Jane was laying the folded quilts 
in neat piles here and there about the 


one 


every 


"em me. 
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room. There was a look of unspeak- 
able satisfaction on her face—the look of 
the creator who sees his completed work 
and pronounces it good. 

‘*I’ve been a hard worker all my life,’’ 
she said, seating herself and folding her 
hands restfully, *‘but “most all my work 
has the kind that ‘perishes with 
the ‘usin’,’ as the Bible says. That’s 
the discouragin’ thing about a woman's 
work. Milly Amos used to say that if a 
was to see all the dishes that she 
wash before died, piled up 
before her in one pile, she'd lie down and 
die right then and there. I’ve always had 
the name 0° bein’ a good housekeeper, but 


been 


woman 


had to she 


when I’m dead and gone there ain't nobody 
goin’ to think o’ the floors I've swept, and 
the I've and the old 
clothes I’ve patched, and the  stockin’s 
I've darned. Abram might ‘a’ remem- 
bered it, but he But when 
one o’ my grandchildren or great-grand- 
children one 0° these quilts, they'll 
think Aunt Jane, and, wherever I 
am then, I'll know I ain’t forgotten. 

‘I reckon 
somethin’ behind that'll last after they're 
don’t look like it’s 
worth while to live unless you can do that. 


tables scrubbed, 


ain’t here. 
sees 
about 

leave 


everybody wants to 


dead and gone. It 
The Bible says folks ‘rest from their labors, 
and their works do follow them,” but that 
ain't so. They go. and maybe they do 
rest, but their works stay right here, unless 
they're the sort that don’t outlast the usin’. 
Now, some folks has money to build monu- 
ments with—great tall marble pillars, with 
angels on top of ‘em, like you see in Cave 
Hill and them big city buryin’-grounds. 
And folks build and 
schools and hospitals to keep folks in mind 
of °em, but all the work I’ve got to leave 
behind me is jest these quilts, and some- 
times when I’m settin’ here, workin’ with 
my caliker and gingham pieces, I'll finish 
off a block, and I laugh and say to myself, 
‘Well, here’s another stone for the monu- 
ment.’ ‘ 

‘*T reckon you think, child, that a cali- 
ker or a worsted quilt is a curious sort of a 
monument—'‘bout as perishable as_ the 
sweepin’ and scrubbin’ and mendin’. But 
if folks values things rightly, and knows 
how to take care of ‘em, there ain’t many 
things that’ll last longer’n a quilt. Why, 


some can churches 


I've got a blue 
and white 
counterpane 
that my moth- 
er’'s mother 
spun. and 
wove, ‘and 
there ain't no 
sign o° givin’ 
out in it yet. 
I'm goin’ to 
will that to 
my grand- 
daughter that 
lives in Dan- 
ville, Mary 
Frances’s old- 
est child. She 
was down here 
last summer, 
and I 
lookin’ 
my things and 
packin’ ‘em 
away, and she 
happened to 


was 


over 


see that coun- 
terpane, and 
says 
‘Grandma, I 
want you to 
will me that.’ 
And says I: 
‘What do you 
want with 
that old thing, 


she, 


honey? You 
know 
wouldn't 
sleep under 
such a coun- 
terpane as 
that.’ And 
says she, ‘No, 
but I'd hang 
it up over my 
parlor door 
for a——"" 
‘*Portitre?*’ 
I suggested as 
Aunt Jane 
hesitated for 
the unaccus- 
tomed word. 


‘“*That’s it, 


you 
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child. Somehow I can’t ricollect these new- 
fangled words, any more’n I can understand 
these new-fangled ways. Who'd ever ’a’ 
thought that folks’d go to stringin’ up bed- 
coverin’s in their doors? And says I to 
Janie, ‘You can hang your great-grand- 
mother’s counterpane up in your parlor door 
if you want to, but,’ says I, ‘don’t you ever 
make a door-curtain out o° one 0’ my quilts.’ 
But la! the way things turn around: if I was 
to come back fifty years from now, like as 
not I'd find ‘em usin’ my quilts as window- 
curtains or door-mats. ”’ 

We both laughed, and there rose in my 
mind a picture of a twentieth-century 
house decorated with Aunt Jane’s ‘‘nine- 
patches’’ and ‘‘rising suns.’’ How could 
the dear old woman know that the same 
esthetic sense that had drawn from their 
obscurity the white and blue counterpanes 
of colonial days would forever protect her 
loved quilts from such a desecration as she 
feared? As she lifted a pair of quilts from 
a chair near by, I caught sight of a pure 
white spread in striking contrast with the 
many-hued quilts. 

‘*Where did you that Marseilles 
spread, Aunt Jane?’’ I asked, pointing to 
it. Aunt Jane lifted it and spread it on 
my lap without a word. Evidently, she 
thought that here was something that 
could speak for itself. It was two layers 
of snowy cotton cloth thinly lined with 
cotton, and elaborately quilted into a per- 
fect imitation of a Marseilles counterpane. 
The pattern was a tracery of roses, buds 
and leaves, very much conventionalized, 
but still recognizable for the things they 
were. The stitches were fairylike, and 
altogether it might have covered the bed 


get 


of a queen. 
**T made eveiy stitch o° that spread the 
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year before me and Abram was mar- 
ried,’’ she said. ‘‘I put it on my bed 
when we went to housekeepin’; it was on 
the bed when Abram died, and when I die 
I want ‘em to cover me with it.’’ There 
was a life-history in the simple words. 
I thought of Desdemona and her bridal 
sheets, and I did not offer to help Aunt 
Jane as she folded this quilt. 

“TT reckon think,’’ she resumed, 
presently, ‘‘that I’m a mean, stingy old 
creeter not to give Janie the counterpane 
now, instead o’ hoardin’ it up, and all 
these quilts too, and keepin’ folks waitin’ 
for ‘em till I die. But, honey, it ain't all 
selfishness. 


you 


I'd give away my best dress 
or my best bonnet or an acre o’ ground to 
anybody that needed ’em more’n I did; 


but these quilts——- Why, it looks like 


my whole life was sewed up in ’em, and I 
ain’t goin’ .to part with ‘em while. life 


lasts. *’ 

There was a ring of passionate eagerness 
in the old voice, and she fell to putting 
away her treasures as if the suggestion of 
losing them had made her fearful of their 
safety. 

I looked again at the heap of quilts. 
An hour ago they had been patchwork, and 
nothing more. But The old wo- 
man’s words had wrought a transformation 
in the homely mass of calico and silk and 
worsted. -atchwork? Ah, no! It 
Memory, Imagination, History, Biography. 
Sorrow, Philosophy, Religion, Ro- 
mance, Realism, Life, Love and Death: 
and over all, like a halo, the love of the 
artist for his work and the soul’s longing 
for earthly immortality. 

No wonder the wrinkled old fingers 
smoothed them as reverently as we handle 
the garments of the dead. 


now! 


was 


Joy, 
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LOVE. 


By EpGAR SALTUS. 


said Cherubino to 
that about, 

The ladies made 
naturally, eX- 

Words are superfluous. 
Even Mozart could not in 
cency have permitted them to disturb the 
lad with an aria to the 
effect that love is the fusion of two ego- 
Truth should be charming or else 
withheld. 

There is another reason. Music is the 
art. It exemplifies, it excites, 
but it does not expound. It leaves that to 
the 
Some time ago love just 


sé ¥ who know,’ 

certain ladies 
**tell me what love is.*’ 
And 


pressed by actions. 


stood 


no reply. Love is 


otherwise de- 


innocence of a 


tisms. 


vay yr of 


theology, metaphysics and sciences 
known as exact. 
escaped being catalogued among the latter. 
It had a more surprising adventure too. 
What is quite as notable, 
code was law. 


It was codified. 
the 
dered in courts, open and plenary, that 
were held by pretty women. The courts 
and the workings of them are to be revived 
for the pleasure and perhaps, too, for the 
instruction of visitors to the Paris Exposi- 
Hence the pertinence of these re- 


Judgments were ren- 


tion. 
marks. 
The Courts of Love originated in Bro- 
celiande, a magic domain situated some- 
where within the confines of the Arthurian 
By whom they were instituted, 
one may surmise yet never know. Even 
Wagner could tell Nostradamus 
suspects that they were foundlings, fathered 
by some one of those manuals of pure cour- 
tesy of which chivalry was prolific and of 
which there is entire dearth to-day. But 
no matter about that. The point is that 
rudiments of their jurisprudence filtering 
Provence were, by a_ parliament of 
ladies, there done over and set up anew. 
When this occurred, is uncertain. In 
the ‘* Vies des Poétes Provencaux,’’ Nostra- 
damus says that Courts of Love condemned 
culprits before Salahaddin decapitated a 
Christian. In the ‘‘De Arte Amatoria’’ 
Master Andrew says that decretals were 


myth. 


not us. 


into 


given and justice was dispensed in the days 
when Petrarch was tormenting Laura. 


In a matter of this kind it strikes us as 
pedantic to attempt to be more precise. 
That the courts existed, however, is part 
and parcel of history, and though they 
exist no longer, and more’s the pity, at 
least the code has survived. 

That code contained thirty-one articles. 
Here are some of them :— 

‘It is not loving to kiss and tell.’’ 

“No 


same time.*” 


man can love two women at the 

**Love when it does not increase, dimin- 
ishes. * 

‘Without good and valid reason no one 
can be forbidden to love.’’ 

‘*Love and economy don't agree.*’ 

*$ie 
would be unseemly to marry.’ 

‘* Jealousy is the food of love. 

‘‘There is nothing to prevent a woman 
from having two men in love with her. 
By the same token, there is nothing to 
prevent a man from being beloved by two 


is not seemly to love whomso it 


” 


women. ”’ 

And so forth, et cetera. 
however 
had, at 
beginning 


These articles, 
they may seem 
the time, their excuse. 


candid to-day, 
Love was 
Anteriorly there had 
been a heroic age. Woman did not figure 
in it. Her place was in the background, 
when she happened to have a place at all. 
Throughout antiquity she was a thoroughly 
neglectible quantity. There 
lost in those days. There was passion and 
plenty of it. The external it. 
The qualities which now endear were not 
recognized then. Men cared for beauty, 
not for love. What for is 
not recorded. 

Love then In the 
old tragedies the chorus expressed it, not 
One of the unities would have 

if they had. Of sweetness 
and light there was History de- 
scends from Helen Heloise before it 
reaches a woman who could have answered 
Cherubino’s question. 

Meanwhile Christianity had come and in 
coming had provided the world with a new 
27 


to be. 


was no love 


aroused 


women cared 


was an abstraction. 
the lovers. 

been violated 
none. 
to 
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eonception of beauty. The Crusades made 
of themselves. In the 
place of the pagan was the paladin. The 
church gave woman duties and with them 
In the hand of a servant it placed 

When the bonds fell from her, 
stood a judge. 


men conquerors 


rights. 

a scepter. 

there 
A lady then might pick and choose. 

Love It prospered so well 

that gallantry superseded it. From a 


was budding. 


private matter it developed into an open- 


air diversion, a game of coquetry which 
shared with falconry the honors of the 
field. The players took 
very lightly. In addition they displayed 
a grace which the world had 
before and which, apart from the ballet, it 
They took love and 
powdered and perfumed it and dressed it 
in falbalas. In that guise it was put in 
verse, put on the stage, put on the walls, 
occasionally on fans, and then in the grave. 
too delicate last, too unreal 
Were it not for the brush of 
Watteau and the evocations of a few others 
one might doubt that it had ever been. 

Verse is not the best evidence, the testi- 


serious things 
never seen 


has never seen since. 


It was to 


besides. 


mony of the stage is rarely exact, but now 
and again there are paintings that convince. 
The reproductions of those which accompany 
this article love as it was then, 
sugared and shallow indeed yet delightful 
and debonair. To-day, if we may believe 
all the novels which we see advertised, it 
has become wholly platonic. In Provence 
during the Middle Ages, it was not quite 
that, neither was it sugary or shallow. _ It 
approached the altitude of a science. The 
authorities were peeresses of France. 


show 


At that time, in cases of tort and even 
of felony the lord of a fief possessed the 
right of justice, high and low. His de- 
cisions were rough and ready and from 
them there was no appeal. There are 
the law cannot reach. 
It was the same thing then. There were 
and are controversies which no mere male 
however enfeoffed may adjust. It was to 
remedy this defect that the wives of the 
seigneurs erected tribunals of their own. 
The idea, as has been noted, was Arthurian, 
but the code was original, and so was its 
application. 

The chief courts were 
But there were others. 


crimes now which 


in Provence. 
Master Andrew 


mentions a dozen. In reference to them 
Nostradamus says that disputes, arising 
from the beautiful and subtle questions of 
love, were submitted to illustrious ladies 
presiding over plenary courts, who, after 
due deliberation, rendered judgments which 
were called ‘‘Lous arrests d’amours.”’ 

Of the beautiful and subtle questions 
here is one. A confidant charged by a 
friend with of love, found the 
lady so much to his taste that he addressed 
her in hisown behalf. Instead of repulsing 
him, Priscilla encouraged his suit. There- 
with the injured party brought action. 

Says Master Andrew, **He humbly prayed 
that the fraud be submitted to the judg- 
ment of the Countess of Champagne.’ 
Andrew adds that the Countess, having 
convoked sixty dames, entered the follow- 
ing decision: ‘*The defendants are hence- 
forth debarred from the society, friendship 
and frequence of honest people.”’ 

Here is A knight was 
commanded by his lady not to say or do 
anything publicly in her praise. It 
happened that her name was lightly taken. 
The knight challenged the defamer 
Thereupon the lady contended that he had 
lost all claim to her favor. Action having 
been brought, the court decided that the 
command was contrary to public policy, 
that the defense of a lady is never illicit, 
and it was ordered that the knight be re- 
instated in grace. Which, Master Andrew 
says, was done. 

Here is another beautiful and subtle 
question. How shall it be if a lover break 
his faith? And how if the break come 
first from his lady? Parity of indulgence 
being impossible, the Countess of Cham- 
pagne declared that a woman should per- 
sist in her choice until all hope has to he 
abandoned, but that from a man less perse- 
verance can be expected. 

It was over matters of this delicate nat- 
ure, and over others more delicate too, 
that the Courts of Love had jurisdiction. 
The strength of the justices lay in their 
weakness. Their constabulary consisted 
of cupids. In addition, they were very 
pretty, and that appealed. They were 
beautifully an that appeased. 
They were clement too, and not capricious 
either. They were not merely clement, 
they were charming. Sovereigns came to 


messaces 


another case. 


so 


gowned, 
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sit in banc at their sessions. Among 
others, Richard of the Lion-heart, Al- 


phonse of Aragon and that old oger Bar- 
berousse. 

The presence of such swells lent weight 
to decisions which the judges lacked the 
power to enforce and would not have 
bothered with had they possessed it. The 
community was there to do it for them. 

Society as constituted to-day is a despot. 
It cannot imprison, but it can always expel. 
It has other arms than the canons of pure 


courtesy. Members are free to snap their 
fingers at its laws. But presently they do 
the snapping by ‘hemselves. In_ the 


interim they have become afflicted with 
the disease which pathologists call noli me 
tangere. It was the same way then. The 
disregard of a decision rendered in these 
sessions induced not loss of liberty but loss 
of caste. In the case of a woman the 
drawbridges were up. Throughout the 
land there was no one to receive her. In 
the case of a man there was exclusion from 
the company of his equals. Entrance was 
debarred to him at the tournaments. He 
could break no lances at the jousts. As 
a consequence the laggard in love was rare, 
and so was contempt of the jurists. 

Such were the Courts of Love. To-day 
they look very trivial. But it is only un- 
important things that are really momentous. 
All that time marriage was a matter of 
rank and jointure. Beauty was subsidiary 
and unhappiness a detail. Moreover, 
there were wars in plenty and there was 
also a plenty of troubadours. A woman's 
husband, brothers and such natural defend- 
ers were rarely at hand. The troubadour 
always was. There is nothing so insidious 
as a young poet except an old one. Per- 
sonally we would rather have a cobra in 
the house. But that is beside the issue. 
The point is that a lady then was left, 
more or less, to do as she saw fit, and it 
was in order that she might do what was 
fittest that these courts were built. 

They served another purpose. They 
set a standard which is observed’ to-day. 
Article XI of the code, Non decet amare 
quarum pudor est nuptias affectare—it is 
not seemly to love whomso it would be un- 
seemiy to marry—is the foundation of 
cardiac ethics. On it Hugo constructed 
the surprises of ‘*Ruy Blas.’’ The tale is 
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quite tragic, but then, as Madame de 
Sévigné remarked, the entire realm of love 
is flooded with tragic tales. It is less so, 
however, where that little precept is ob- 
served, and still less where there is regard 
for the article which enjoins from kissing 
and telling. 

These, together with the other provisions 
of the code, were instrumental in originat- 
ing that regard for appearances of which 
previously society had been unconscious 
and from which contemporaneous refine- 
ment descends. Chivalry stepped from 
the Crusades, and from the Courts of Love, 
good breeding. 

They were not, 
they look. They 


therefore, as trivial as 
had another merit be- 


sides. In guiding the affections they edu- 
cated them. To love and to be loved 


seems very simple. It is the reverse. It 
is quite complex. It is an art in itself. 
Love has a hundred aspects, a thousand 
costumes. It may come at first sight, 
which does not always mean second-sight. 
It may come from propinquity—and _par- 
ticularly from the lack of it; the less we 
see of people the more attractive they ap- 
pear. It may come of curiosity, which is 
the instinct of self-improvement. It may 
come of sympathy, which is the pleasure 
we take in the unhappiness of somebody 
else. It may come of antipathy, for in 
every affection is the germ of hate. It 
may come of mutual attraction. That is 
very common. It may come of natural 
selection. That is very rare. 

Natural selection presupposes a discern- 
ment which leads a man through mazes of 
women to one woman in particular, to the 
woman who to him is the one woman in 
all the world, to the woman who has been 
awaiting him and who recognizes him 
when he comes. 

That discernment which, if it mean 
nothing else, means at least fidelity, was 
specially encouraged by the Courts of Love. 
Women have various charms and _ an assort- 
ment of accomplishments. They have but 
one duty. It is to love and to be loved. 
That is their They may fancy 
that there are other things to do and to be 
done, 
they 
Lord 
then 


mission. 


and so there are, but by comparison 
are nothing at all. To paraphrase 


Lytton, if their living be not loving 
is their living all in vain. 


Hoarded 
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kisses, says Proteus, do not improve with 
age. Love and economy, says the code, 
do not agree. To which we may add that 
of the forms of avarice the most odious is 
niggardliness in love. 

On these principles were based the juris- 
prudence of the Cours d’Amour. Woman 
was admonished to love and instructed 
how to. She was taught that they who 
please generally, fail to please profoundly. 
That a man lives as long as he desires and 
a woman as long as she is desirable. But 
first and foremost that love is not a goal. 
It is the equipage which takes us there. 

Every silver lining has its cloud. Pupils 
however diligent make mistakes. Though 
the decisions, decretals and mandates of the 
courts were highly ethical, equitable also 
and instructive as well, occasionally misad- 
ventures occurred. Of which 
has been disinterred from a medieval manu- 
script may serve as instance. It runs as 
follows :— 

‘*My Lord Raymond of Roussillon was a 
brave baron. His wife, the Lady Mar- 
guerite, was the fairest woman in the land, 
the most gifted and serene. It happened 


these one 


that William of Cabstaing, a poor knight’s 
son, came to the court of my Lord Ray- 


mond and asked that he be received as 
varlet there. My Lord Raymond, seeing 
that he was handsome and hardy, wel- 
comed him and told him that he might re- 
main. William did so, and comported 
himself so well that my lord made him 
page to my lady. Now, it so fell about 
that one day the page composed for the 
Lady Marguerite the song which says: 
‘*** Sweet are the thoughts 
Which love awakes iu me.” 

‘*When Raymond of Roussillon heard 

that song, he sent for William, led him far 
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from the castle, cut off his head, put it in 
a basket, cut his heart out and put it in 
the basket too. Then Raymond returned 
to the castle. He had the heart roasted 
and served at table to his wife and made 
her eat it without knowing what it was. 
When the meal was over, Raymond stood 
up and told his wife that what she had 
eaten was the heart of the Knight William 
and fetched and showed her the head and 
asked her if the heart had tasted well. 
She understood what he said. She saw 
and recognized the head of the Knight 
William and answering she replied that the 
heart had been so good and appetizing 
that never other food or other drink 
should take from her mouth the savor 
which it had left there. Raymond ran at 
her with his sword. She fled away, threw 
herself from a balcony and broke her 
head. 

‘* All this was told throughout the realm 
of Aragon. The King Alphonse and-all 
his barons and all his counts had great 
grief at the death of the knight and of the 
lady whom Raymond had so abominably 
destroyed. They made war on him and 
having taken him and his castle and slain 
him there, the King Alphonse erected at 
Perpignan a monument to William and to 
Marguerite and all perfect lovers prayed for 
their souls.”’ 

A gentleman never sees or hears any- 
thing that was intended for him. 
The lesson in pure courtesy which Ray- 
mond got from Alphonse was well de- 
served. But it was insufficient. He 
should have had his ghost kicked. At 
the same time, if episodes such as that are 
to be given in the revival of the Courts of 
Love, I, for one, would not miss it fora 
farm. 


not 
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FROM ORE TO ARMOR-PLATE. 


By RUPERT HUGHES. 


, he classes of American dealers in 
steel have recently occupied the 
European mind: those who have shot it 
from guns trained on Spanish ships; and 
those who have drawn it from the ore and 
ladled it on the markets of the world. 
Every one knows what our little navy 
did to bring itself a sudden glory out of 
Not every one knows the extent 
to which the sudden appearance of the 
Yankee as a steel-vendor has alarmed the 
Old World. But when you consider that, 
where we exported to Great Britain in 
1895 only fifty-nine tons of unwrought 
in 1896 less than two thousand 


oblivion. 


stecl, and 
tons, a year later we sent them twenty-five 
thousand tons, and in 1898 thirty thou- 
sand tons, you will see why-the heathen 


are beginning to rage and imagine vain 
magazine articles like ‘‘Is British Steel 


Doomed?’’ and why they blame their im- 
pending fate on the superior natural re- 
sources in and fuel of the United 
States, and on the superior energy of the 


ore 


laboring-men thereof. Two English in- 
vestigators spread dismay at home by 


bringing back figures to show that pig-iron 
can be produced in America almost five 
dollars a ton cheaper than in England, and 
that a still greater advantage obtains in the 
matter of steel plates. Americans have 
recently begun to sell steel rails also to 
England, and even locomotives; we have 
captured from the English a contract to 
build a bridge in Egypt and dumbfounded 
all our rivals by our speed; and Russia 
and Japan have given us battle-ships to 
build. It is timely, then, to consider some 
of the processes that have accomplished 
this triumph—negotiated the dawn of this 
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CASTING AN EIGHTY-TON ARMOR-PLATE INGOT AT OPEN-HEARTH FURNACES 


greatest of all days for American industry. 

It was only in 1871 that steel shipbuild- 
ing was begun in America; since that time 
over six hundred ships have been con- 
structed, not including fighters. 


latter are the highest 
type of steel-manipu- 
lation, and as the con- 
struction of a coat of 
mail for them, to re- 
sist the deadliest can- 
nonade, is at once one 
of the most delicate 
and of the most pon- 
dereus operations 
known to science, the 
study of armor-manu- 
facture takes on a 
deep significance. 

It is astonishing 
how simple the mak- 
ing of this plate seems 
to one who knows 
nothing about it. It 
looks to be but an 
elaborate kind of 
bakery, with results 
more ambitious, but 
hardly heavy 
and indigestible, than 
the 
of a young housewife. 
The raw materials are 
brought to the back 
door in trains instead 
of delivery - wagons; 


more 


cook -bookishness 


As these 


CASTING-PIT OF FLUID COMPRESSION 


they are peeled by 
naces instead of paring-knives; 


PLANT. 





use of blast-fur- 
they are 


the 


set in the oven, and as they simmer they 
are spiced up a bit with carbon; they are 
then set into molds, like waffles; put aside 


to cool and allowed 
to wait their time; 
when a call is made 
for them, they are 
warmed up again, 
rolled and trimmed 
and served—'a 
dainty dish to set 
before a king.’’? You 
how simple it 
all is. 

In actual process, 
however, it 
what more complex, 
as aside from the in- 
finite chemistry and 
mathematics of it all, 
the lifting and roll- 
ing and trimming and 
bending of a nickel- 


see 


is some- 


steel **sinker’’ weigh- 


ing two hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds 
or more take a deal 
of muscle. The most 
completely equipped 
forging plant in the 
world, however, sim- 
ply plays battledore 
and shuttlecock with 
a weight of this 
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STRAIGHTENING A FOURTEEN-INCH 


This 


situate at 


unount. plant is an American 
South Bethlehem, 
It is a young giant, only 
fourteen years old, but it came into exist- 


stitution, 
Pennsylvania. 


ence fully armed, as Minerva from the brow 
of Jove. The processes, and duplicates of 
the mechanism, of the Whitworth Company 
f England and the Creusot Company of 
France were bought outright, and the Krupp 
methods of processing armor-stecl have re 
cently been acquired. The largest hammer 
in the world was set up, a monster dealing a 
blow amounting to one hundred and twenty- 
But this is not in use, having been 


discarded for the hydraulic forging-press, 


five tons. 





ARMOR-PLATE 
which is far more satisfactory than hammer- 
work. The machine-shop is perhaps the 


largest shop-building in the world; it is 
It con- 


more than a quarter of a mile long. 
tains three railroad tracks, and ten traveling 
cranes of which some can pick up and carry 
and nicely deposit a mass of steel weighing 
one hundred and twenty-five tons as if it 
trunk. 
whereby shapeless 


were a 
But to 
lumps of ore are transformed into a gleam- 


peanut in an 
the 


elephant’s 
processes 
ing cuirass capable of resisting the on- 
slaught of cannon-balls. 

the 
junior member is carbon, and the senior, 


Steel is a partnership in which 
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pure iron. Phosphorus and sulphur are 
likely to creep in with disastrous results, 
but nickel is, for certain purposes, very 
welcome. Steel is educed from the crude 
iron ore by various methods, among which 
three are chief: the crucible process, for 
making the best grade of tools, in which 
the iron is melted under a layer of charcoal 
in a crucible to carbonize it justly; the 
Bessemer process, chiefly used for rails and 
building mate- 
rials, in which 
the superfluous 
carbon and the 
impurities are 
fairly blown out 
of pig-iron 
melted in a con- 
verter; and the 
open-hearth 
process, chiefly 
employed at 
Bethlehem, in 
which the in- 
gredientsselect- 
ed are mixed 
in the desired 
quantities and 
fused in no in- 
closure save the 
furnace-walls. 
At Bethle- 
hem, great 
trainloads of 
ore from Cuba, 
Spain and the 
Lake Superior 
regions are 
brought to the 
rear of the plant 
(which, by the 
way, occupies a 
parish of one 
hundred and 
seventy acres). [is 
This ore, having 
already been 
selected for its special fitness, is housed as it 
arrives, the trains being unloaded by an 
enormous Brown conveyer, big as a bridge. 
From this storage the ore is carried by 
locomotives to the blast-furnaces at the 
middle of the territory. Of these blast- 
furnaces there are four. They are not of 
the very latest model, but they serve to 





A FOURTEEN-THOUSAND-TON HYDRAULIC PRESS. 
EXERTS A PRESSURE OF TWENTY-EIGHT MILLION POUNDS. 
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feed the works with the necessary amount 
of ‘‘pigs.’’ The blast-furnace idea has 
been developed from very simple begin- 
nings to a most elaborate institution. The 
root of the matter is the blow- 
pipe, and the gradual evolution of this 
basic principle into the enormous struct- 
ures now built, is most interesting. The 
blast-furnace of to-day is a tower that 
soars aboveground as high as a four-story 
building. The 
fuel and the 
crude ore are 
still dumped 
in from the 
top, however, 
being carried 
there by great 
clevators, and 
poured in so 
that the mini- 
mum of heat is 
lost when the 
top of the fur- 
nace is opened. 
Around these 
four towers are 
coiled, like Mid- 
gard serpents, 
the pipes that 
carry the steam 
or blast of hot 
air led from 
ovens where it 
is heated to a 
high degree. 

In the seven- 
times-heated pit 
into which the 
mineral ore is 
dumped, there 
is also poured a 
quantity of ma- 
terialsthat serve 
as a flux and 
promote the 
divorce of the 
iron from the useless stuff in which it is 
imbedded. This called 
tapped off at the necessary intervals and 


whole 





THIS MACHINE 


waste, slag, is 
sarried away when it cools to serve such 
homely use as ballast for railroad beds, 
while the iron which has given it its worth, 
goes on to a higher and better world of 
infinite possibilities. 
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In front of the blast-furnace is an espla- 
nade of white sand, which is carefully 
swept and smoothed and arranged into a 
few major channels, each of which feeds a 
double row of grooves, that hang upon it 
like suckling pigs. One-half of this sand- 
floor is used at a time; and at regular inter- 
when the 
brewed, it drawn off 
fire and allowed down the 
channels and fill the smaller pools. These 
puddles of molten fluid cool into slabs of 
pure iron, of a size and shape very conven- 
ient for handling, storing or remelting 
when they are to be given the aristocracy 


vals, iron has been properly 


is in a torrent of 


white to run 


on 


FIFTEEN-THOUSAN D-HORSE-POWER ENGINE 


of While one-half of the sand- 
floor is filled with the cooling 
other half is being cleared of the cold pigs, 
and refurbished 


infernal liquor. 


steelship. 
pigs, the 


for another invoice of the 


These lozenges of pig-iron are now taken, 
as they are needed, to be fused with a 
«certain proportion of scrap-steel. This 
mixture is submitted to a heat that may 
reach four thousand degrees, Fahrenheit. 
The method of obtaining this tropical 
climate is most diabolically ingenious (a 
Bowery philosopher would say that they 
bunco the fuel and get it both coming and 
going). Coal is burnt in air-tight ovens 
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and fed with a limited amount of air un- 
der high The hot gas thus 
generated passes through a set of fire-brick 
the hearth where the 
hell-broth of pig-iron and = scrap-steel is 
stewing. Here it meets a full supply of 
air and ignites. The waste of this terrific 
then off through 
another set of fire-brick passages, which it 

Every 
switched 
becomes 


l 
pressure. 
out 


passages over 


combustion is carried 
naturally heats to a fierce degree. 
minutes things 
that the 
the first, and vice versa, and the coal-gas 
now produced in the led out 
to the hearth through the fire-bricks heated 


twenty are so 


about second passage 


ovens is 


Uli Bal A 


ad 
ll 


t 


SERVING THE GREAT HYDRAULIC PRESS 


the 
upon 


during the last 


escaping gas; 


twenty minutes by 
then 
igniting over the hearth is carried away 
through the passage lately used for entrance, 
and even in its expiring waste heats up 
the channel for the Both 
the economy and the deadly reiteration of 
this method commend themselves at once. 

At the Bethlehem Works there are eight 
of these open-hearths, four of them being 
capable of cooking forty tons apiece of steel- 
The four have a beggarly 
aggregate capacity of eighty tons. 

The steel, having been compounded to 
the taste and fused to perfection, is drawa 


this new gas 


next reversal. 


soup. other 
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into huge caldrons running on_ rails; 
thence it is ladled into molds also running 
on a track. These molds, by the way, are 
so constructed that the resulting cast shall 
not only be much larger than the ultimate 
size of the forging, but shall also have a 
huge handle which is cut off later. 

The molten steel is here not abruptly 
splashed and dumped into molds, but is 
poured into a side tube whence it fills the 
mold slowly from beneath. This method, 
called bottom-pouring, gives a far more 
result. The walls of the mold are 
covered with a kind of metal lathwork 
which is smoothed over with sand before 
the metal is poured into it. This device 
permits the escape of gas- and air-bubbles 
without disturbing the surface of the 
hardening steel when it is brought, while 
still the molds, under the 
tremendous pressure of thousand 
tons according to what is known as the 
Whitworth process of Fluid Compression, 
used for making these cylindrical castings 
from which big guns and crank-shaits are 
made. 


even 


cooling in 


seven 


The ordinary method of casting ingots 
brings air into the mold along with the 
liquid metal and blow-holes result (as the 
metal cools, too, gases are generated and 
more blow-holes). 

After the ingot has cooled sufficiently to 
be handled by the cranes, curiously enough, 
the first thing to do is to reheat it. This 
After cool- 
ing from eight hours to several days the ingot 


cause 


operation is also a delicate one. 


is picked up (weighing, as it may, a hundred 
and twenty tons) and taken to a special 
furnace where it is coaxed gently back to 
temperature of hundred to 
fifteen hundred degrees, a point at which 
Abednego might have to wipe his fevered 
but mild compared with that of 
the modestly styled open-hearths, which 


the twelve 


brow, 


range two or three times as high and sug- 
gest the center of the sun to whoso is fool- 
ish enough to look into them, 

The reheating process threatens to crack 
the great mass as much as the cooling, and 


the utmost delicacy must be observed. 
When ready, it is not, at Bethlehem, sub- 
mitted to the dangerous process of hammer- 
ing, but to a steady hydraulic squeeze 
which allows the molecules time to move 
easily and distributes the pressure more 
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evenly. The press that inflicts this gentle 
massage upon its stecl victims is a marvel 
of power, exerting a pressure of twenty- 
eight millions of pounds; it has two one- 
hundred-and-seventy-five-ton cranes for 
valets and it is backed by the most potent 
stationary engine in the world, a fifteen- 
thousand-horse-power machine pumping 
against a pressure of seven thousand pounds 
per square inch, 

The advantages of this steady hydraulic 
forging over the older method are so dis- 
tinct that they explain why the greatest 
hammer in the world stands idle at Bethle- 
hem. The scandal, or rather the shock, 
of the fractured shaft of the United States 
dispatch-boat ‘‘Dolphin’’ is a good ex- 
ample to use. 

A thirty-inch steel had been 
submitted hammer and 
forged into a sixteen-inch shaft. In a very 
short time it snapped in two. An exam- 
ination proved that the effect of the ham- 
mer’s blows, though it had worked the 
outer surface of the steel into the necessary 
toughness, had not penetrated to the center 
of the shaft at all, but had left it like the 
original ingot, fatally crystalline at the 
In hammer-work 
has drawn out the surface metal so that it 


ingot 


to a ten-ton 


core. other cases the 


TEN-AND-ONE 
FACED 


HALF-INCH NICKEL-STEEL 
ARMOR-PLATE, UNINJURED 
AFTER FIVE SHOTS. 
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leaves the center behind and causes great 
cracks and cavities. 

While under the hydraulic kneader, the 
ingot is reheated frequently, and to nullify 
the effect of these different heatings and 
coolings it is given a final heat-treatment 
called ‘‘annealing.’’ Or in the case of 
shafts it may be dropped suddenly into a 
bath of cold oil, which prevents crystalliza- 
tion, and is called oil tempering. Or the 
treatments may be combined. 

The steel, once it has been tempered 
and hardened to the last degree, is a rather 
unpromising - looking material trim. 
Yet it can be ground to a certain extent. 
Most of the manipulation, however, has 
been finished before the final hardening 
treatment. Even this is amazing enough. 
The saw is particularly striking. It is 
circular, but it not move with the 
velocity of the usual buzz-saw. In fact, 
it seems hardly to move at all. At Bethle- 
hem there are four of these rotary saws 
imported from the Creusot works; they 


ee 


to 


does 


are eighty-four inches in diameter, have 
seventy-six inserted cutters, or teeth, and 
can saw in two a plate thirty-three feet 


long and twenty-four inches thick. When 
the plates have been bent and planed and 
trimmed to fit’ their positions, and when 
the holes for bolts have been 
drilled in from the back, they are stood up 
side by side in the position they are to have 
in the ship and their correctness is verified. 

At every step of the armor-making there 
is supervision by one of the experts of the 
navy detailed to inspect the work whose 
perfection means so much to the life and 
honor of our seamen. This officer has a 
staff of junior officers and civilians to assist 
him, and they pay a very minute attention 
to the finest details, but even at that there 
is a practical test requirement insisted on. 
Out of each batch of plates forged for any 
one vessel or contract, the government ex- 
pert selects the plate which appears to be 
the weakest of all. This is taken then 
either to one of the government ranges, or 
to the private proving-grounds of the 
Bethlehem concern, a few miles from the 
works. The plate is set up with a heavy 
timber backing and given a chance to dis- 
tinguish itself by its staying power. It is, 
in fact, shot at, with a gradual increase of 
velocities. The shots as they score are 


necessary 
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numbered and marked. It will be seen 
that a certain shot has simply dented the 
surface; a shot of higher muzzle-energy 
has gouged out a hole in the metal, but has 
not quite penetrated. A third will have 
hurtled through the steel and made 
splinters of the wood behind it. If the 
first test plate fails to pass, a second is 
chosen by the national expert and set up for 
a similar trial. If it scrapes through, well 
and good; if not, the whole batch of plates 
is cast into outer darkness, and the firm 
is obliged to pay the expense of a new 
armament. 

Of course, it is not expected that every 
plate shall be impenetrable to any shot; 
but for a certain class of vessel a certain 
grade of armor is ordered to resist the bat- 
tery of such ships as it might reasonably 
enter into battle with. If it is found that 
the test is too severe for the candidate, 
another plate is tried; if this also fails to 
reach the standard, the whole lot is thrown 
out as worthless and is a dead loss to the 
manufacturer, - 

In the desperate rivalry between armor 
and armament, the latter had the distinct 
advantage for some time, but the Krupp 
process has left the Harvey method in the 
lurch and gained on the gunners, to the 
extent that a plate of given density will 
resist a gun of even higher class. The 
Krupp armor, strange to say, shows a sur- 
face full of roughness and little cracks and 
seams that would lead the layman to 
discard it on sight. It stands the test, 
though, and is put upon the ships without 
any attempt at acquiring a polish or giving 
its deceitful appearance any further dis- 
guise than the ordinary coat of ship's 
paint. 

At Bethlehem, guns are forged as well 
as armor, and the making of steel crank- 
shafts for steamers is one of the most 
picturesque of achievements. 

It is customary with writers upon such 
institutions to dilate upon the hardships of 
the workmen and the wildly infernal look 
of the scene. 

The story is told at Bethlehem of a news- 
paper reporter who, having been assigned 
to make a glowing description of the place, 
went the rounds under escort with a strange 
restlessness of manner. He finally confessed 
the cause of his uneasiness by saying: 
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‘*Haven’t you any place where the sparks 
fly? I’ve got to have some sparks. No 
editor would take an article like this with- 
out a lot of sparks flying.’’ 

The Bethlehemites meekly informed him 
that they were engaged in the production 
of more important things than sparks; 
that, indeed, they preferred to avoid them 
as much as possible; but that if his journal 
must have them it was surely possible to 
paint them flying in all directions on the 
photographs. 

To any but such a man’s soul, the 
calm, unswerving, unspluttering ease and 
with which these Cyclopean 
forces are coerced and drilled into smooth 
and perfect collaboration is far more mar- 
velous than any melodrama of red fire and 
Brocken Of course, 
when the night-shifts come on they find a 
more or less uncanny scene to act in, for 
every flame flares out in a new individual- 
ity; but it is the full tide of daylight that 
sets off the true majesty of labor best. 
Across the yards you see a locomotive 
drawing a huge caldron of white-hot metal. 
In the shops you see a vast crane come 
gliding past you so silently that you do 
not hear it, though it clutches in its talons 
the barrel of a twelve-inch cannon. You 
approach a brownish log of steel to lean 
upon it and it gives out a warning heat like 
a winter fireplace. 


directness 


clangor and horror. 


Yonder you can see 
a squad of men escorting a belt of steel 
through a wine-press-like structure that 
compresses and levels, or curls it to fit the 
nicest drawing of the ship-designer. Here 
sits a peaceful citizen moving back and 
forth at his ease upon a sheet of steel which 
other steel is planing like pine. There a 
dignified gentleman is directing the paring 
of a shaft of steel, big as an oak-tree, 
revolving in a lathe that rolls up metal 
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shavings so thick that they dumbfound the 
scientist though it is all so fusslessly done 
that the layman does not even think it 
strange or feel any emotion save an esthetic 
interest in the prismatic colors into which 
the ferocious friction heat blisters the steel 
parings. There a_ graceful tangle of 
wheels and cylinders and drills is finishing 
up the edges of a porthole in a barbette, so 
that the White Squadron shall be spick 
and span for holiday as well as workaday 
attire. Here you can peer 
of a furnace creamy with a blistering and 
incredible heat that parches the eyeballs 
and dries the skin of the face and throat 
should the onlooker’s gaze be directed at 
it for more than a second’s time—heat so 
much greater in degree than the ordinary 
mind can grasp that the various familiar 
hot things of everyday life frigid, 
Antarctic, in comparison. 

Laborare est orare, say the true religion 


into the core 


are 


ists, and these worthies are most faithfully 
doing their share of the world’s most splen- 
did triumphs. © The great machine-shop 
where they worship is also strangely like a 
great cathedral with roof 
lengthful nave and a huge air-space where 
the streaming sunlight is met with white 
clouds of honest from a hundred 
censers of steel. 

The and 
in this temple of war and commerce have 
a career that is not free from danger and 
stress, but has for compensation a peculiar 
dignity and a beauty of the larger kind. 
They lead ‘‘the strenuous life.’’ Upon 
the fidelity and accuracy and vigilance of 
the humblest of them, no less than upon 
the captains and engineers of the finished 
war-ships, depend the safety and glory of 
our nation. They also are the men behind 
the guns. 


soaring and 


incense 


priests acolytes who serve 


j 
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WELL-DRESSED WOMAN. 


By ANNIE R. RAMSEY. 


EpirokiaL Notre.—It is not astonishing that the papers submitted in the compe- 
tition for the prize of one hundred and fifty dollars offered by THe Cosmopo.itan for 


the best discussion of the topic, ‘*The Well-Dressed Woman,’’ were so numerous. 


It is 


the tritest of sayings that dress is the topic most continually in the woman’s mind; but 
triteness is not always truthfulness, and when dress is a subject of such intelligent 
thought as it must be to those who have submitted papers in this competition, interest 


becomes a credit rather than a reproach. 


All in all, the paper submitted by Mrs. Annie 


R. Ramsey seems to the committee to be the most practical and, consequently, the 


most valuable discussion of the topic received. 


herewith. 


“INCE tastes and opinions vary in a 
» definition of the well-dressed woman, 
it is well to state at the outset just what 
is meant in the present instance, and what 
laws seem to me to underlie my conception 
of the subject which stands as a title to 


this paper. Moreover, it must be borne 


in mind that since the effort of these essays 
is to be toward a distinctly practical end, 
we must consider that 
for the woman in average life, whose in- 
come makes her attempt to be well dressed 


this one is written 


a problem to her. 
To me, then, a 
one who pleases the eye of the beholder, 


well-dressed woman is 


and who, in modern society, manages to 
do this without extravagance or oddity in 
her choice of the color, material or design 
She is sometimes defined 
as one like her kind that 
no one remarks her clothes. This defini- 
tion, however, does not, to my mind, cover 
the ground, since a beautiful robe may by 
its artistic form or beauty of material force 
attention. 

But let us take up the elements of dress- 
ing well, one by one, and from them try to 
get a definition which shall be satisfactory. 

No one considers a woman well dressed 
who is so merely on the surface. A fine 
frock and a fashionable ‘hat over untidy or 
coarse underclothing—be it ever so much 
betrimmed and _ beruffled—hardly fulfils 
the conditions. 

Gorgeous and expensive stuffs, either 
inside or out, are not necessary, but a 
certain fineness in quality, however plain in 
the making-up, distinguishes the wardrobe 
of a really well-dressed woman. 


of her costume. 
who dresses so 


It is awarded the prize and is printed 


Trimming on gowns is another test. It 
is a common fault to put on too much, or 
to use it with neither skill nor taste, for 
dressmakers and their customers have still 
to learn that a servile following of fashion 
is by no means good dressing. 

One who has found for herself a simple 
and becoming style, and faithfully follows 
it from year to year, with just the least 
concession to innovations, acquires a distinc- 
tion and an elegance none other possesses. 

It is partly due to the repose gained by 
such a choice, by the absence of fussiness 
and care for the details of fashion, that a 
Quaker lady who enters a room of fashion- 
ably dressed women makes their finery and 
splendor seem cheap and worthless. 

All of us have in our circle some friend 
of mature age who not alter her 
garments every six months—scraping the 
sky with her hat feathers in the spring, 
only to sprout them forth over both ears 
in the autumn, or who, bunching up her 
neck ribbon at the back to-day, considers 
it almost a sin not to have the bow in front 
to-morrow. She goes on the even tenor of 
her way with a gown of quiet color, good 
quality and graceful form, and never is 
quite in nor quite out of the fashion. We 
generally accept such a friend as pleasing 
to the eye—and without peculiarities. 

Another element of dressing well is in 
the fitness of gown to occasion. 

A woman in a trim bicycle suit is better 
dressed for the wheel than if she wore 
the most elegant Parisian creation—but 
reverse conditions and bring her to a 
formal function in a bicycle skirt, and she 
most certainly is badly dressed. 


does 
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A nurse, professional or other, in cotton 
gown and white apron is better dressed for 
the sick-room than the visitor who arrives 
in laces and satin. A simple shirt-waist 
and clean crash skirt are more elegant for 
morning sea-shore or mountain 
hotel than dainty gauze or organdie could 
however well made or beautiful in 


wear at 


be, 
themselves. 

Perhaps more critics of woman’s dress 
are agreed upon one certain point than 
upon any other. They declare, almost 
unanimously, that the cut of a dress, both 
as to line and fit, must be perfect. 

We have taken this dictum from the 
enlightenment which came from the intro- 
duction of the perfect tailor-made skirt 
and yet many of us feel that the 
ready-made tailor suit still lacks the subtle 
something which we call style. To be 
perfect it must be cut for and fitted fault- 
lessly to the figure which is to wear it, 
else it were better not to attempt it at all, 
the handsomest material 
deem bad workmanship. 

A further of the dressmaker is in 
the colors she selects and puts together. 
detinite rules underlying the 
of a decorator who uses color, and 
the most artistic dressmakers, consciously 
or unconsciously, apply these laws. They 
belong, however, to the Philosophy of 
Dress, and it can only be said here that 
artistic taste and artistic training are, in 
this matter, of the first importance. The 
woman who has nothing of either by gift 
or study can only take refuge in the quietest 
shades of color, rarely, if ever, mingling 
two in one costume, and still more seldom 
buying stuff of many colors or with patterns 
and spots of a color contrasting with that 


coat; 


singe cannot re- 


test 
There 


are 
work 


of the background. 

One more element, and I shall have 
Not only must a gown or style 
of dressing be suitable to the occasion; it 
must ‘suit the age and personal peculiarities 
of the woman who wears it. 

We smile broadly when we see a fat, 
waddling dowager dressed in the white 
muslin and pink ribbons of sweet sixteen. 
And none the less broadly when a grand- 
mother puts on her white head the Gains- 
borough hat and feathers which her grand- 
daughters might wear. But, on the other 
hand, if we do not smile, it is for pity, 


finished. 
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when we see elderly women insisting upon 
the straight brushed-back hair, which so 
ages and hardens the face; on the gown 
deprived even of a graceful cut, to say 
nothing of an entire absence of ornamen- 
tation and desire to make the best of what 
youth has left. 

If from all the above I gather the essen- 
tials of dressing well into a few words, the 
list will read :— 

Thoroughness, as to comfort and fineness 
—materials of sufficient weight and quality 
to be in the end economical; simplicity of 
design. 

Neatness. 

Perfection as to cut, fit and finish. 

Fitness to occasion. 

Suitability as to age and figure. 

As may be supposed, money has much 
to do with the success of the well-dressed 
woman. It is usually said that any woman 
can be well dressed if her purse is long 
enough to allow her to go to specialists 
among tailors, glovers, milliners and the 
like. But this is not entirely true. The 
richest woman is dependent for her dress 
upon taste; if not her own, then that of 
those she hires, and by the excellence of 
this taste does her dressing stand or fall. 

A poor woman in a cheap gown having 
had the taste to put it on coquettishly, to 


pin a bow where it was needed—and_per- 
haps not expected—to attempt some daring 
innovation which particularly suits her face 
and figure, is followed with pleasure by 
the eyes of all beholders, when her richly 
gowned neighbor is simply wondered at, 


very much as we stay to exclaim over a 
counter on which fine wares are displayed. 

It may seem a paradox, but the woman 
of moderate means dresses well more surely 
than the rich one. Why? Because she has 
to think about and oversee each new gar- 
ment in every detail, and this element of 
personal choice is apt to introduce more 
taste into a costume than where a richer 
woman is the prey of the dressmaker, who 
buys the most expensive stuff she can find 
and overloads it with trimmings because, 
forsooth, she can then send in a huge bill 
on every item of which she has had ten per 
cent. from the shops. 

She makes the dresses for Madame Cre- 
sus in the most extreme style, knowing 
well that when in a few short months she 
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and her colleagues change to another, a 
fresh gown will be ordered as soon as she 
utters her anathema—démodé. 

A woman of modest income sometimes 
makes the mistake of trying to dress fash- 
ionably on nothing a year. She buys cheap 
material, labors on it for days to copy the 
last gown she saw Madame Creesus wear, 
only to find that her garments do not retain 
color, freshness or shape, and that in a few 
weeks she is more than shabby. She is 
tawdry in her gown of coarse texture and 
—great pretensions. 

But dress is something more than clothes. 
A general air of being well groomed is as 
much a part of it as the garments them- 
selves. 

Hair which looks oily or dusty or which 
scatters dandruff on the dark collar beneath 
will deny the claims to elegance of any 
woman. 

A beautiful complexion is not within the 
reach of all, but a clear, clean skin is 
generally the reward of proper fasting and 
proper washing, and adds immensely to the 
well-groomed look. 

A neat, trim figure at forty-five may not 
be ours by birthright, but the worst may 
be improved by good corsets and careful 
diet, while outdoor life with plenty of 
exercise in walking, golf or even house- 
work will wonderfully improve the carriage 
and the grace of movement, all of which 
are aids to the well-dressed woman. 

Where there is any marked defect of 
figure there is generally some device by 
which it can be overcome—it may lie in a 
pad or in a Swedish movement, but it must 
be found if the dressing is to produce its 
perfect result. 

Not only should the hair be washed as 
often as is necessary to remove all dust and 
oiliness, but at least once a month it should 
be shampooed by the hair-dresser, who 
will coil it or puff it in the fashion best 
suited to the shape of the head, and who 
will besides give to a regular customer many 
hints as to coiffure which are invaluable 
to the clever woman trying to look her 
best. 

Good corsets are very expensive, but they 
are of all items of the toilet the best worth 
while. Those made to order by a skilful 
workman cost twice as much as the ready- 
made affairs, but they last more than twice 
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as long, preserving shape and gracefulness 
even through several washings. The too 
fat and too thin alike need the special 
corset, while to the woman who is short- 
waisted it is indispensable. 

It will be found, when the fad of the 
day is considered, especially that of the 
tailor-made costume, that women who dress 
well are tending more and more to special- 
ists. We pay high for the privilege of 
being tailor-made: our shirt-waists, to 
have the indescribable touch, are nearly 
twice as expensive as a whole dress used to 
be, and no dressmaker can be quite de- 
pended upon to give that touch. It is no 
doubt an age of great extravagance, and 
the woman of large means would have no 
difficulty in spending the major part of a 
fortune in dressing well. What with silk 
underclothes, real lace for trimmings, silk 
petticoats made by artists, corsets of satin, 
shoes and stockings and gloves made to 
order and in a material to match our skirts, 
the endless detail and expense of perfumed 
baths, shampooing, massage and such 
luxuries, money melts in the hands of a 
woman who worships at the toilet shrine. 

But when we take up the matter of 
money, we must go back to the statement I 
made in the beginning, that this paper was 
to be. of practical value to the average 
woman, whose dress allowance forms for 
her one part of the problem. 

It will be fair to take for this average 
allowance the sum of three hundred and 
fifty dollars a year. Many women spend 
twice that amount, with no better result, 
because they themselves are below the 
average in knack and taste and skill, 
whiie on the other hand many more spend 
only two-thirds as much and ‘‘keep up 
appearances,’’ because they are above the 
average in just the things which go so far 
to the result, and are, besides, women of 
sufficient leisure to make most of their 
clothing themselves. 

A scheme which I find practical and 
which is adopted by most women who 
must ‘unite economy and elegance, is 
simple, but, if closely followed, builds up 
the most depleted wardrobe and keeps it 
at a satisfactory point. 

This plan insists upon buying in alternate 
autumns, first a tailor suit and then a dinner- 
gown, both of first-class excellence. In 
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alternating springs, first a lighter-weight 
cloth suit and then a handsome summer 
gown of silk or some summer material. 

In a short time one thus has handsome 
and house dresses, leaving 
only the muslin gowns, shirt-waists and 
morning dresses to be bought annually, or, 
in some cases, biannually. 

This every-other-year practice, carried 
through all the requirements, will greatly 
reduce the cost of dressing, and is sensible 
as well, for the average woman keeps no 
lady’s maid, and has neither time nor 
place for many gowns or much extra cloth- 
ing of any sort. 

There are few of us who, like Queen 
Elizabeth, have dresses one for every day of 
the year, a room to keep them in, and 
ladies in attendance to look after them. 

To put the matter to a proof, here are 
two tables of expenses. The first is for a 
woman who is well dressed on an allowance 
of three hundred and fifty dollars a year. 
The second is for the woman who dresses, 
but not nearly so well, on two hundred 
dollars a year. It must be conceded that 
No. 2 makes or buys ready-made most of 
what she wears; that her underclothing is 
severely plain, if home-made, or of indiffer- 
ent quality if from a shop, and that she 
never can save by the long-wearing powers 
of her material. 


second-best 


FOR $350 ANNUALLY. 

Tailor suit of $2.50 broadcloth 
Alternate year’s dinner-gown 
Hats (two), one at $7, one at $8 
Ric ak chic tcddecndsadsadesenes 
PPTTTT TTT OTETIT Te te Te 
Underclothes, in sets of six, including skirts 

(one silk) 
Corsets 
CR indienne Katincse 
Handkerchiefs 
Umbrella 
Parasol 
EE india onic cisctecnssteeccscondedesess es 
Spring suit or summer silk..............++% » 40 
Black skirt 
Pour sWist-qwalets. .....ccccccccscsccccccsees 10 
Linen oF Craehs Skirts... ...ccccccccccsccccccs 6 
Meare GION. cc cccccccccccccoscesesocsvecs 15 
Two muslin gowns (plain) 


Total 


In the above calculation of two hundred 
and ninety-three dollars, it is supposed that 
the tailor-made gown comes from a first- 
class establishment, that it is lined through- 
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out with good silk, and it is to be worn 
two winters for ‘‘best.’’ It would be wise 
to have it of black or some color in its 
darkest shade in order to allow the coat to 
do duty with any other skirt. In the 
years when the dinner-dress is bought 
there is ten dollars to spare, and since the 
underclothes, the black skirt and the shirt- 
waists may not require renewing every 
year, it is but fair to conclude that there 
will come a time when an extra coat or 
fancy wrap for opera, a tea-gown or a 
bicycle or rainy-day suit, can be had. The 
fifty-seven dollars of margin will slip away 
very quickly in a lace or chiffon tie, in 
summer washing of waists and skirts, for 
which extra pay is made, and in the small 
sums required to freshen collars and rib- 


bons, ‘to rebind skirts and make over 


bodices, to say nothing of the hair-dressing, 
the veils, belts and the thousand and 
knickknacks which women buy if 
have a few surplus pennies. 


one 
they 


FOR $200 ANNUALLY. 
Tailor suit, ready-made 
PD csactudveeessuvisvervesasesenete 


Stockings, eight pairs @ 50 cents........... 4 
ee a a ee 15 
Underclothes, in sets of six, including skirts 25 
I sin 5 6:95:005.605.00.60000000800008000068 -25 5 
Si pitneconesexevcncssoestessndbeunesseet 10 
Umbrella 

Parasol 

Handkerchiefs 

Silk waist 

Spring dress 

One black skirt 

Six shirt-waists 

Linen skirt 

One house dress 


In the second schedule the same remark 
as to the every-other-year plan holds 
good if the articles are made out of 
good materials. The shirt-waists are made 
at home of twenty-five-cent gingham. The 
house dress is a challis at fifty cents a yard, 
trimmed with ribbon and made at home, 
while the linen skirts are bought ready- 
made, and the two muslins are twelve-and- 
one-half-cent ginghams, or dimities bought 
out of season and made up without linings. 
The white neckties used here are bands of 
wash blond hemmed and with tucked ends. 

These are quickly made, quickly washed, 
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and are simply indestructible as to wear. 

Since cleanliness is as much a part of 
good dressing in one estimate as in the 
other, the woman of the more modest means 
cannot escape the extra wash-bills for shirt- 
waists and skirts. She can lessen them, 
however, if she has any skill with the iron, 
for very often a muslin dress needs only to 
be dampened and pressed to look as good 
as new. And the family washwoman will 
do up a skirt at about half the price of a 
first-class laundry. Her work often lacks 
the style and perfection which the high- 
priced workman gives, but it procures the 
most desirable results, cleanliness and 
freshness. 

It may be further emphasized that no 
woman with a marked defect of face or 
figure can dress as well on a moderate sum 
as a@ woman who has no peculiarity to 
conceal. A very fat woman needs the 
most skilful of tailors—a woman with 
tender feet must have expensive anatomical 
A pair of large or unequal hips 
requires a scientific skirtmaker. While to 
dress a head of odd shape is a problem 
which only a good milliner can solve. 

But for all alike there are many devices 
which save pennies and add to appear- 
ances. 

For instance. a black hat without color 
may be worn with any costume and, 
therefore, fewer hats are required for good 
dressing, and not only do the black hats 
keep in style longer than all others, but 


shoes. 
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it is a dictum of Frenchy taste that a 
woman is most elegant in a black hat. 

Standard colors, which may be matched 
from year to year, are a wise choice for a 
gown—grays, dark blues and black afford 
this advantage better than most others, and 
by their universal use costumes may be 
combined or renovated more successfully. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that the 
economy of care is the -greatest. that can 
be used. To know that gloves should be 
stripped or skinned from the hand, then 
turned right side out and pulled straight, 
that the minutest rip in a finger seam 
should be at once repaired with special 
glove needle and glove thread; to know 
that black gloves may be restored to serv- 
ice for a few last wears by glycerine and 
lampblack; that gray gloves of a certain 
shade show soil less than others; that neck- 
ties, veils and belts wear longer if carefully 
rolled on a wooden stick when not in use; 
that white skirts, shirt-waists and muslin 
dresses keep clean and crisp longer if 
always folded when taken off and never 
hung from a hook nor thrown over a chair 
—all this knowledge of the care needed 
for clothes is part of the economical wo- 
man’s stock in trade, as well as a variety 
of household recipes for the removal of 
stains from cloth and muslin. 

And when all is said and done, I return 
to my first definition, that a well-dressed 
woman is she who, without extravagance 
or eccentricity, pleases and charms the eye. 


DISCONTENT. 


By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 





THE splendid discontent of God 
With chaos, made the world, 

Set suns in place, and filled all space 
With stars that shone and whirled. 


If apes had been content with tails, 
No thing of higher shape 

Had come to birth! the king of earth 
To-day would be an ape. 


And from the discontent of man 
The world’s best progress springs. 
Then feed the flame (from God it came) 
Until you mount on wings. 








NOTED YOUNG 
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MEN OF 
STAGE. 


THE 


By JoserH W. HERBERT. 


gee JOHNSON made this very 

unfriendly comment, and worse than 
all, it got into print: ‘‘Players, sir! I 
look upon them as no better than creatures 
set upon tables and joint-stools to make 
faces and produce laughter, like dancing- 
‘*But, will allow that 
some players are than others?’’ 
‘*Yes, sir, as some dogs dance better than 


sir, 
better 


dogs.’’ you 


others. ”’ 
If you were not such a 
long time dead, Mr. Johnson, I would 
suggest that the actors hold an indignation 
meeting—yes, in the very churchyard. 
Dogs! I am positive that Mr. J. did not 
know a dachshund from a chihuahua. But 
there, what’s the use of wasting time on 
ancient with the modern 
Let him lie, verbally and other- 


Dogs indeed! 


this critic, 
methods? 
wise. 
Dogs! If old Charon could be prevailed 
upon to give you a ticket of leave—a 
limited one, mind you—so that you would 


have the opportunity to waddle into our 
metropolitan theaters, and see and hear 
these dogs!—why, you silly old fossil! 

I know the sort of argument you wouid 
present-day actor. 
You would say there is no improvement. 


give if you saw our 


HENRY MIBLBR 


You would call 
hima puppet. You 
would say Pinero 
molds his man- 
ners! Poole cuts 


his coats! Char 


JAMES K. HACKETT 


vet his chemise- 

rie! His morals 

are like his trou- 
sers, custom-made. 

And a lot of that 
cynical, bilious 
rot. But I won't 
listen to you. 

Girls, taboo John- 
Dr. Samuel 

Johnson! Besides, 

he isn’t fit for you 

to read. But I am 

sorry I told you 

that, because you 

will buy his books 

now. You, who 

have sat at the matinees, who have seen 

Sothern gasp and roll his eyes, and Miller 

pose, with hand on manly chest, leaning 

against a ray of moonlight, and Hackett— 

you remember him as Rupert? (his hair is 

naturally curly)-—and Faversham, to say 

nothing of Guy Standing and Richman and 
Morgan. 

Dogs, eh! Doctor Johnson, you should 
be bled for the simples. 

The matinee girls agree with me, I am 
sure, and the matinee girl is a great factor 
in the popularity of the leading man. The 
matinee girl is a native bird. Native? 
Yes, of course. This is the only country 
where she has the material to thrive on. 
In France? Bosh! You are going to say 
Mounet-Sully, doyen membre du comité, et’ 
cetera, of the Comédie Francaise. Girls, 
you wouldn't look at him. He is nota 
bit pretty. Coquelin, fat! Le Bargy, ugly! 
And even if they were handsome, there are 
no matinee girls in France, as girls are not 
allowed to go to the theater until they are 
married, then the romance is killed. Poor 


son! 
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I wonder what they do on Satur- 
It’s hard on the confec- 


things! 
day afternoons. 
tioners, isn’t it? 

In Germany? Who ever saw a German 
leading man that was ‘‘lovely’’? That’s 
the word, lovely! The girls always apply 
it to the leading man. ‘I love that word 
lovely. I think it a lovely adjective. If 
adjectives had genders, lovely would be 
feminine. 

Leading men in England? Not much! 
Of course, there is George Alexander, but 
he is the most selfish man in the world. 
He always goes out the front door after the 
matinee. But we have them at home 
here, and they don’t go out the front door. 
The girls can see them as they leave the 
stage-entrance, with a conscientious air of 
consciousness. Besides looking on the 
leading man as a bit of human bric-a-brac, 
there is something to him, and we have 
more and better leading men, yes, even 
than in England. I suppose when I men- 
tion their names, the captious one, refer- 
ring to some, will say they are English-born. 
Quite true, but it was ia America they 
were dramatically reared, and therefore 


they are American leading men. 

I remember when I first saw Mr. Sothern. 
It was at the Lyceum Theater in a play 
called ‘‘One of Our Girls,’’ in which, as 


the red-headed impetuous cavalier, he 
made a most emphatic hit, proving that 
there was, as the managers say, ‘‘stuff in 
him.’’ It paved the way for his début as 
a star, in ‘‘The Highest Bidder’’—in 
which, to my mind, he was not at his best. 
I take it that Mr. Sothern was a very 
modest man (I have no intention to juggle 
the but he seemed to lack the 
assertiveness a star should possess; perhaps 
it was the fault of the play. I saw him 
later in ‘‘ Lord Chumley,’’ and his short ex- 
perience as a luminary had given him what 
he needed most—confidence in himself. 
His Chumley is one of the most delightful 
bits of comedy ever done on the American 
stage. His Captain Letterblair proved him 
a comedian of high grade. When he played 
in ‘*The Dancing Girl’’ it was the fork 
in the read, and he took the right turning, 
the path of the romantic hero. Those 
who have seen him in ‘‘An Enemy to the 
King, *’ ‘‘ The King’s Musketeer’’ and ‘‘The 
of the Sword,’’ will say he has 


tense), 


Song 
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taken the proper path. At least, that is 
the vox populi, which is proved by the 
box-office receipts, for, with the exception 
of Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Sothern is probably 
the best-paying star in America. 

I have heard it said that had he not 
been his father’s son, he would not have 
attained his present prominence. Stuff! 
There is no greater student on the stage 
to-day than Mr. Sothern. The furnishings 
and accessories of his plays require consid- 
erable historical research, to every detail 
of which Mr. Sothern attends, unaided. 
Further than that, he stages his plays, 
drills his people, and makes excisions and 
transpositions of the scenes. Drills his 
people? Certainly. There is no go-as- 
you-please under proper stage management, 
and in Mr. Sothern’s company there are an 
atmosphere and an individuality for which 
he is very largely responsible. 

Mr. Faversham is as popular as any 
matinee hero we have to-day. I saw him 
some years ago when he was playing with 
Pitou’s stock company, and to speak 
frankly, I didn’t like him. He seemed 
altogether too pronounced. I spoke to a 
friend of this defect in Mr. Faversham, and 
he said, ‘‘Don’t mind Favvey, my boy— 
he is withheld by the leash of minority.”’ 
A good way to put it, but not altogether 
understandable. He explained, however, 
that the part wasn’t worthy of the actor— 
he was too strong for it—and gave me the 
simile of a man pulling a canoe with a 
pair of racing-sweeps. That evidently Was 
the matter with Faversham. Since that 
time, I am glad to say, his vigor has en- 
countered the equalizing resistance of lead- 
ing business. 

When Paul Potter inserted the thin end 
of the Gallic wedge into our pallidly pure 
American stage, making way for the con- 
servatively criminal drama, by his presen- 
tation of ‘‘The Conquerors,’’ Mr. Faver- 
sham played the leading part, an extremely 
difficult one for any but an actor of exqui- 
site tact to succeed in. He accomplished 
it. His Lord Algy proved him a splen- 
did light comedian, as well as leading 
man. His manners on the stage, and his 
dressing, are perfect. His English—vwell. 
they all speak good English at the Empire 
Theater. 

By the way, have you ever noticed in 
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some of the com- 
panies the many 
dialects you en- 
counter in the 
straight parts? 
A Boston man, 
a West- 
ern man, 
a South- 


I H. SOTHERN. 


ern man—there 

should be some way of 

training these people 

to speak as if they 

the same 

is so odd 

to hear the son, who 

has never left his 

old father’s 

side, addressing 

papa with a Bos- 

ton while 

papa tearfully replies in speech that is as far 

removed from that of the son as the sand- 

hills of San Francisco are from Bunker Hill. 
Mr. Faversham’s popularity as a matinee 

hero does not give him the infinite pleasure 

that would think. I was with him 

at Atlantic Highlands last summer. We 

went to the hotel, and it being after the 

meal-hour, we were’served a cold repast in 

In about five 

minutes every window was darkened, and 

about hundred feminine noses were 


lived in 


town. It 


dear 


accent, 


some 


the deserted dining-room. 


one 


flattened, in an attempt to get a glimpse of 
him. 
The 
whenever a 
hotel. 


girls always look at the register 
man arrives at a summer 
It isn’t very comfortable to try to 
eat when those well-intentioned but gossip- 
ing creatures watch every mouthful. A 
man cannot be graceful under these circum- 
Faversham spilled thé milk. 
Giggles on the piazza. Trying to look un- 
concerned, he took too much mustard—tre- 

‘*Isn*t. he sympathetic !’’ said 
‘“‘T am going to cut this,’’ 
said Faversham, and he bolted to the 
kitchen. Here was respite. Domestics 
do not frequent the Empire Theater. We 
asked the girl to let us out. On opening 
the door she said, ‘‘Misther Faversham, 
will yez write in me autygraff buk?’’ The 


new 


stances. 


sult, tears. 
a fat girl. 
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star beat his own record as a sprinter to the 
station. There a young lady handed him 
a piece of paper saying, ‘‘Mr. Faversham, 
will you——’’ ‘‘No,*’ he shouted em- 
phatically. ‘‘You can’t leave this place 
unless you do,’’ she said. The paper was 
our bill. The young lady was the cashier. 

Henry Miller, ‘*Jack,’’ as he 
known to his intimates, is an actor of whom 
the stage should be very proud, for if ever 
a man worked, and worked hard, Henry 
Miller is the man. No influence has put 
him in his present position. Work, work, 
work! His first insight to the stage was 
imparted by the late C. W. Couldock. 
While his instructor c6mmended the young 
man on his (oh, how dramatic instructors 
love the words) temperament and vigor, he 
was sadly disappointed, as young Miller 
That's one of the 
secrets of Miller’s success. He is a natural 
reader, and convincing for that reason. 

When first I saw him, he was playing 
the leading juvenile part with Mrs. Fiske 
(then Minnie Maddern). It was a straw- 
hat and flannel-trouser part, intense only 
in its own insipidity, but Miller’s personal- 
ity called forth approval that was second 
only to the star’s. 

His next engagement was with Mr. 
Daly, in which he played a line of ‘‘hero- 
ically harmless.’’ He was of the 
original members of the Lyceum Theater, 

playing Robert 
Gray in ‘‘The 
Wife,’’ in which 
that house opened 
under Daniel Froh- 
man’s direction in 


or is 


was not an elocutionist. 


one 


WILLIAM FAVERSHAM. 


1887. Then came 
his Colonel West in 
‘*Shenandoah.’’ All 
good, all interesting, 
but it was not until 
Mr. Miller joined the 
Empire stock com- 
pany that his real 
ability was revealed, 
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and I think his work in ‘‘Liberty Hall,” 
‘*Sowing the Wind’’ and ‘‘Gudgeons’’ 
entitled him toa place in the front rank 
of American actors. 

There is one thing I like about Mr. 
Miller. His lack of conceit is almost over- 
bearing. I said to him one day, ‘‘Jack, 
aren’t you afraid that playing old men will 
affect your popularity as a leading man 
and a matinee idol?’’ ‘‘Not at all, my 
boy,’’ he replied; ‘‘if I play old men 
while I am young, they can’t accuse me of 
being forced play 
them when I grow old.”’ 

A good story is told 
about Miller. A couple 
of years ago he invited 
his business manager to 
a supper with some 
friends. In introducing 
him, he said: ‘‘Allow 
me to present Mr. So anil 
So, my business manager. 
He. goes about the coun- 
try telling the public 
what a good actor I am, 
but he always leaves town before I arrive.*’ 

Cheer up, my dear Miller, you are much 
better than that. 

Guy Standing, 


to 


of the 


Empire stock 
company, is another great favorite in New 
York, and comes from what is termed a 


theatrical family. It is well known that 
fathers in any profession are averse to their 
sons taking up their line, amd Mr. Stand- 
ing’s father was an emphatic example of the 
rule. This did not influence the young 
man, as he had no desire to meet his father’s 
views. Standing senior intended his son 
for the royal navy. Standing junior, like 
most actors’ sons, was stage-struck, with 
the usual result. He left home and 
adopted the stage, or rather allowed the 
stage to adopt him. 
Training? That’s what 
case. He traveled with of 
**fit-up’’ shows, as they call them in Eng- 
land, where every actor is supposed, not 
only to play a part, but to assist in putting 
the stage together and moving the scenery. 
As they played only the smallest towns, it 
was not unusual to walk fifteen miles to 
the next stand, but oh, the glory of it! 
His company had the audacity to appear 
in Newcastle; the natives (grimy, but dis- 


it was in his 


one those 
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criminating patrons of art) said ‘‘*Thumbs 
down.’’ They would admit even the proba 
bility of bringing coals to Newcastle, but 
they had no room, or appreciation, for Mr. 
Standing’s ‘‘fit-up’’ company. Then it 
was that he realized his mistake in not 
taking his father’s advice. It is a long 
walk from Newcastle to London, even 
for a ‘‘fit-up’’ actor, and having no better 
material, he made a virtue of necessity, 
and shipped before the mast on a small 
bark, a collier of about three hundred 
tons, the ‘*Esperanza’’—oh, the cast- 
irony of that name (in his case, at 
least)—-wearing tennis-flannels—on a 
collier—in the dead of winter—and 
getting about as much sympathy as the 
land-lubber usually receives when he 
first goes to sea. 

On reaching London, after 
the short voyage, he jumped 
into a cab, much to the dis- 
comfiture of the cabby, who 
dreve the bearded and coal- 

begrimed young gen- 
tleman to his father's 
house. Papa received 
him, not with the sym- 
pathy that is the por- 
tion of the prodigal in 
parable, but with the 
heartiest of laughter. 
‘*Now, my son, I hope 
what it is 
your old 


you realize 

to disobey 

pater. Ihave been on 

the stage, and have 

had most discourag- 

ing 

vast ups and downs, 

but never in my 

fathomless downs 

have I attained your 
condition. *’ 


experiences, 


picturesque 

‘*You wrong me, father,*’ said Guy, in 
a wobbly voice, which was not the result of 
studied elocution; ‘‘the stage is not re- 
sponsible for this harrowing picture.” 

**What was it, then?”’ 

‘*The navy,’’ said Guy. 

That settled his career. Now Guy often 
tells how his father refers to him as a very 
obedient son, who went into the navy 
when he was so well fitted for the stage. 
Certainly he is, and his work in ‘‘The 
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Conquerors, '* ‘*Sowing the Wind, ** *‘ Little 
Minister,’’ ‘‘Sue’’ and ‘‘His Excellency 
the Governor’’ indorses this statement. 
James K. Hackett in ‘‘Madame Sans 
Géne’’ impressed me as an actor who (to 
use a racing expression) was coming fast. 
All he needed was the proper trainer. 
When he joined Daniel Frohman’s company 
he found the trainer, and in the very short 
period of two seasons became a star, under 
Mr. Frohman’s management. His ‘‘Pris- 
oner of Zenda’’ was a splendid perform- 
ance, and also his ‘Rupert of Hentzau’’ 
(though I did not much care for the latter 
play); but when he finds a play less arti 
will heard from with 


ficial, he be em- 
phasis. 

When first I saw Charles J. Richman it 
was in a play called ‘* Margaret Fleming, ”’’ 
one of the best ever presented to an unap- 


It was condemned for 


preciative public. 


its absolute truth, its naturalness. Ibsen 
was then the rage, realism was rampant, 
but ‘‘Margaret Fleming’’ hadn't passed the 
It was the glacial period 


dramatist—but about 


customs-duty. 
for the American 
Mr. Richman. 

His face, good figure and 
manliness were neutralized by the most 
horrible Western burr. His vowel sounds 
and his triple accentuation of the consonant 
his intelligent and 


handsome 


‘*r’? interfered with 
manly perform 
That has 
all disappeared 
Mr. 
Richman is ab 
up-to 


ance. 


now, for 
solutely 
date in speech, 
en 


and has 


ROBERT EDESON. 


larged artistically 
on what his per- 
formance in ‘‘ Mar- 
garet Fleming™’ 
promised. His 
many seasons as 
leading man with 
Augustin Daly are 
an extent re 
sponsible for this. 


to 
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remem 
work as 
with Miss 
in ‘‘As You 
Like It.’’ It 
poetic and manly. 
(At Daly’s there 
were always two un- 
derstudies for the 
part of Charles the 
wrestler, as the 
athletic Richman 
was painfully real- 
istic at times.) His 
performance’ in 
‘*Number Nine’’ as 
the blundering 

Irishman 


Everybody 
bers his 
Orlando 
Rehan 


was 


young 
proved his excel- 
lence as a light 
comedian. 

I was with the 
Daly company on 
tour through 
England two years 
ago, and the pub- 
lic and newspaper 
verdict that 
Mr. Richman was 
a jeune premier of 
the first order. 
While playing in Edinburgh the mem- 
bers of the company were invited by 
the Shakespeare Society of that town to 
a little supper at its club. Mr. Richman 
was our speech-maker, a part that he fills 
most ably. The chairman of the club, 
who was a Highlander, responded to Mr. 
Richman’s speech of thanks for the hospi- 
tality of the club, and praised the company, 
Miss Rehan Mr. Daly, finishing his 
speech with the following: ‘‘I lek yer 
lek yer dhrissin’, but 
yer langwidge!’’ I 
wonder what he would have said if Mr. 

Richman had not lost his Western burr. 
Mr. Robert Edeson was Maude Adams's 
‘*Little Minister.’ No one was ever more 
popular than Edeson while playing this role. 
Mr. Edeson was born in Baltimore, and 
spent the greater part of his youth in New 
Orleans. I remember him in the Boston 
Museum stock company. The first part I 
him in was a leading juvenile part, 
and if ever a man murdered the Queen's 


its 


was 


CHARLES J] RICHMAN, 


and 


prisintaation, I 
Gude A’michty, 


saw 
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or our own English, it was 
Bob Edeson, with his pro- 
vincial ax of accent. That 
settled him as a leading 
man. He was under con- 
tract, or I am 
sure they would 
have dispensed 
with him. They 
did the next best 
thing, and gave 
him charac- 
ter parts. He 
succeeded ad- 
mirably, but 
never lost his 
ambition to 
become a 
leading man. 
He studied. 
He schooled 








himself thorough- 
ly in speech, and 
to-day I know of 
no actor English 
or American who 
speaks our lan- 
guage with more 
purity than Mr. 
Edeson. Ile 
showed that in his 
six years with 
Charles Frohman’s 
Empire stock 
company, when he _ played the juve- 
nile roles in ‘‘Liberty Hall,’’ ‘‘Sowing 
the Wind,’’ ‘*The Masqueraders’’ and 
‘‘John a Dreams.’’ His ‘‘Little Min- 
ister’? everybody knows. I have not 
seen him in ‘*The Children of the Ghet- 
to,’? but I expect when he opens in Lon- 
don he will charm our English cousins 
by what I am sure will be a vigorous and 
manly impersonation of the young Jew 





E. J. MORGAN 


from Cape Colony. 

While visiting the late E. J. Henley 
some years ago, I was asked by him if I 
would wait and meet a man who was calling 
on him that afternoon, to take a lesson. 
When I remarked that I was unaware that 
he had opened a dramatic school, Henley told 
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me he had done nothing of the kind, adding, 
‘*T have discovered a great young actor, 
and I am going to give him a boost.’’ 

Presently the great young actor came. 
We were introduced, and he certainly did 
look and act as a great young actor should. 
He was the most sincere fellow I ever heard 
read lines. He was not particularly 
graceful, but his honesty of expression was 
a guarantee for the piffling pathos of the 
dramatist. It wasn’t a very good part— 
that is, to look at in cold type—but this 
young man seemed to make it. When he 
got through, he went about his business. 
‘Ie wish I had his application,’’ Henley 
said. <A great pity he hadn’t, for Henley 
was a great actor. 

Henley’s judgment seemed to be correct, 
for I have seen the young man climb the 
histrionic ladder, and not one round ata 
time, either. I saw himin Belasco’s piece, 
‘‘The Heart of Maryland.’’ There he 
was—the same as in Henley’s room—con- 
vincing. He made John Storm—convinc- 
ing, and that’s approaching black art. 
His DeFarge a masterpiece, and—convinc 
ing. Ben Hur, the same echo—con 
vincing. Henley’s judgment was correct 
regarding this young man, and if his health 
permits, he will be a great star some day. 

Poor Henley, E. J. Morgan has proved 
your words. He is a great young actor. 

As this article is devoted to young 
leading men, there is one whose name per- 
haps it is not quite right for me to mention. 
He has graduated from the class, as far as 
the adjective is concerned. He is the 
model of talent, ability, and everything 
else of which 
a leading man 
should be pos- 
sessed. Asa man, 
the best. Barry- 
more, ever young, 
ever vigorous, 
ever beautiful. 

Beauty is only 
skin-deep. Is 
that why an ele- 
phant has the big 





head ? MAURICE BARRYMORE 








A MILLION DOLLARS’ 


By GEORGE EDWARD 


[ ELICATE balances for weighing, safes 

for protecting the precious material, 
black-lead 
gold, gas furnaces, cupeling furnaces, dis- 
tilling apparatus, proof-gold, quartation- 


crucibles in which to meit the 


fluxes, tanks, and all the 
equipment necessary to meet. the legitimate 
requirements of a government assay office, 
were hurried to Seattle in May and June, 
1898, and the institution was opened for 
the reception of gold on July 15th of the 
year. The discovery.of the vast 
placer wealth in the far northwest, which 
country .is directly tributary to Puget 
Sound, made an assaying pojnt in the state 
of Washington desirable if not indispen- 
sable. 

As many of the miners. from the Klon- 
dike had arrived in Seattle before July 
15th, that morning saw a long line of 
them, with their precious burdens, in front 
of the assay office when it opened for 
nine o'clock. It was a sight 


silver, molds, 


same 


business at 


WHERE THE KLONDIKE 


WORTH OF KLONDIKE GOLD-DUST, 


GOLD IS VALUED. 


ADAMS, 


The looks of 
anxiety depicted upon the faces of those in 
waiting, the furrows caused by the rough 
touch of the north wind, and the general 
unkempt appearance of the miners, .told 
the bystander that these were men who 
had escaped none of the hardships incident 
to life in the wilds of the Arctic Circle. 
They were the first to set in. business mo- 
tion the machinery of an institution which 
is now a well-recognized factor in the 
future development of the Pacific; north-: 
west. Deposits continued throughout the 
day, and at its close seventy-four hearts. 
had been made happy by the government's 
receipt and 24,742 ounces of. gold-dust 
were in the government’s charge. And 
thus began what has since developed into 
one of the largest institutions of its kind 
in the world. ; 3 

The general features of receiving and® 
determining the value of gold-dust at an 
assay office are interesting. The weight 


not quickly to be forgotten. 
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in ounces and hundredths is first” ascer- 
tained by weighing the dust on scales 
sensitive to one-thousandth of an ounce. 
This weight is double-checked to avoid 
the possibility of error. The depositor's 
signature and address are taken, and then 
a negotiable receipt, specifying the weight 
of his treasure in ounces and hundredths. 
is issued to him. He is then instructed 
to call either the next day or the day there- 
after, when settlement will be made. If 
he needs money immediately, any of the 
Seattle banks will, upon indorsement of 
the assay oftice receipt over to them and 
after verifying its genuineness, advance 
funds thereon. If, however, the depositor 
wishes to leave the city the same day, 
payment is arranged for at once. 

When taken off the balances, the deposit 
is immediately placed in a self-locking 
steel receptacle, and soon thereafter deliv- 
ered over to the melter, who reweighs it, 
and places it in a graphite crucible, which 
is set within a gas furnace where it is sub- 
jected to about 2200° of heat for a period 
of time corresponding somewhat with the 


— 





size of the contents. This melting process 
separates the impurities from the gold- 
dust, leaving practically but gold and 
silver in solution. After the proper time 
has elapsed, the melt is poured into a steel 
mold that it may be formed into a bar. 
After cooling, the bar is given a bath of a 
very weak solution of sulphuric acid to 
remove any foreign substance adhering to 
its surface. It is then reweighed and the 
weight double-checked, after which it is 
delivered to the Assay Department, where 
a small chip is taken from diametrically 
opposite corners, for the purpose of assay- 
ing. The bar is then returned to the As- 
sayer in Charge, when it is again weighed 
and the weight double-checked. _ One chip 
from the bar is taken in charge by one as- 
sayer, and the other chip by another, so 
that. two separate and distinct assays are 
made on each bar, thus precluding the 
possibility of error when the résults are 
finally compared. The assays are made by 
what is known as the ‘‘nitric acid process, ”’ 
and if the bar be homogeneous, the result 
in fineness of gold and silver is reported to 
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THE FIRST DEPOSITORS AT THE UNITED STATES ASSAY OFFICE FROM THE NEWLY DISCOVERKED GOLD 
FIELDS AT CAPE NOME, ALASKA 
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NEARLY FOUR MILLIONS IN KLONDIKE GOLD PILED ON THE WHARF AT SEATTLE, 


the Assayer in Charge. The weight of the calculation in triplicate to also preclude. the 
bar after melt and its fineness in gold and possibility of error. After the bar’s value 
silver are used by the clerical department is determined and the regular charges are 


in calculating its value, the latter being a deductcd, a check is drawn in favor of the 
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depositor and paid over on surrender of the 
receipt, properly indorsed, issued to him 
at time of depositing the gold-dust. If 
desired, the depositor may accept the gold 
bar in settlement and pay the regular 
charges for the work entailed in determin- 
ing its value. After a considerable number 
of gold bars of sufficient weight have ac- 
cumulated, they are shipped to the United 
States Mint in specially prepared bullion 
Departmental guards are within 
every minute, night and 
the exceedingly 


boxes. 
the institution 
day, and during 
season, a special detail of police, in addi- 
tion, is always at hand, thereby aifording 
extra precautions against robbery or surrep- 


busy 
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dust hauled by four horses soon put in its 
appearance at the assay office. Excitement 
ran very high and the assay office became 
the cynosure of all eyes. It was indeed a 
busy day in the institution's history, taxing 
its capacity to the utmost. It was nearly 
a week, however, before all the gold-dust 
arriving on this steamer found its way to 
the assay office. After this, gold kept ar- 
riving by every steamer, and by November 
ist the receipts of the institution reached 
more than what was then considered the 
rather enormous figure of $5,000,000 (Re- 
Director of the Mint, 1898, page 

Contrary to a pretty general belief 
November 1st would see the end of 


port 
£17). 
that 





READING 


titious disappearance of gold-dust or bullion. 
Four days after the opening of the Seattle 


office the whole world knew that the re- 
ports of the riches of the Klondike had 
again been confirmed. On the morning of 
July 19th, the steamship ‘*Roanoke’’ 
steamed into Seattle harbor, direct from 
the mouth of the Yukon River. with sev- 
eral hundred Klondikers and a million or 
more of treasure. The reader can well re- 
call the excitement created throughout the 
world at that time. Long lines of de- 
positors could be seen making their way to 
the government's gold-purchasing institu- 
tion, and a big truckload of boxes of gold- 


A MONTH-OLD NEWSPAPER TO THE MINERS AT 


DAWSON CITY 

the gold until the opening of next scason’s 
navigation the Yukon, the treasure 
kept on coming by the overland route 
Late in November the first party of Klon- 
dikers came from Dawson City to Skaguay 
over the and Seattle, via 
ocean steamship, bringing with them many 
pounds of the precious metal. All during 
December, 1898, and January, February 
and March, 1899, ‘*came out” 
over the ice, and the receipts of the assay 
office increased correspondingly. Not all 
of this, it must be admitted, was from the 
far north, for the mines of southeastern 
Alaska, British Columbia and Washington 


on 


thence to 


ice, 


Klondikers 
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FORTY-FOUR GOLD BARS ON BULLION-TRUCK AT SEATTLE ASSAY OFFICE, VALUE $586 000 


contributed a steady quota throughout the 
year. Still, it was a remarkable showing 
that $6,504,952.64 should be credited to 
the operations of the United States assay 
office at Seattle at the close of the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1899, about $3,000, - 
000 in excess of the expected receipts. 
Over six and a half million dollars’ worth 
of gold-dust received, melted, assayed, 
paid for and shipped to the mint without 


loss of a cent or without incident to mar 
the efficiency or standing of the institu- 
tion, is the record that placed the Seattle 
assay office first on the list of these institu- 
tions in the United States, in number of 
ounces of virgin placer-gold received, and 
third in volume of business transacted. 
Such course, gave rise to 
much interesting speculation as to what 
would be the figure for the fiscal year 


results, of 











MELTING 


DEPARTMENT. 
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ending June 30,1900. No guess exceeded 
$12,000,000, and the consensus of opinion 
placed the figure at $10,000,000. The 
year began July 1, 1899, with rather an 
unexpected number of deposits, and the 
end of July witnessed the receipt of one 
thousand four hundred and _ thirty-seven 
individual deposits, amounting to $4, 257, - 
376.45. It was the 18th of July, 1899, 
that marked the top-notch of 
done in the office, for on that day two 
hundred and sixty-two individual deposits 
were received for 94,126.53 ounces of 
gold-dust, worth over one and a half 
millions of dollars. Crowds of men, 


business 


WHERE THE KLOND/KE GOLD IS VALVED. 


siastic cheering. The weighing of this 
gold continued all during the evening, and 
hour after hour witnessed the opening of 
the boxes and the recording of their 
weight, until the task was finally completed 
at one o'clock a.M., ending a most interest- 
ing and rather exciting day. 

The illustration in which are shown the 
boxes containing the major portion of this 
large treasure, as it was piled upon the 
wharf from the steamer preparatory to 
hauling to the government institution, will 
give the reader a fairly good idea of its 
bulk. Its weight can be approximated 
very readily when it is understood that a 





GOLD-SEEKERS LEAVING 


women and children gathered in the 
vicinity of the assay office watching the 
long lines of Klondikers carrying all the 
gold-dust they possibly could, while many 
must needs take a carriage to the in- 
stitution, as their precious burdens were 
too heavy to bear in person. It was in the 
afternoon that two large trucks, loaded 
down with boxes of gold-dust from the 
banks in Dawson City and each drawn by 
four horses, halted at the assay office doors 
and began to deliver box after box to the 
government. At this wonderful sight the 
spectators gave way to bursts of enthu- 


/ 


f 





SEATTLE FOR CAPE NOME. 


ton of gold-dust is valued at $375,000 to 
$400,000. 

Then came the month of August with 
six hundred and sixty deposits having a 
value of $963,505.45; next, September 
with one thousand and forty-three deposits 
having a value of $3,263,224.42, and in 
which the melting department did its 
banner day’s work, on the 12th, making a 
record of sixty individual melts, poured 
into gold bars, washed, weighed and _ re- 
weighed, and put in proper condition for 
shipment to the United States Mint, in all 
amounting to 28,087.47 ounces of gold 





WHERE THE KLONDIKE GOLD /S VALUED. 


bullion. Then 
October with nine 
hundred and 
ninety-five de- 
posits having a 
value of $2,424,- 
924.60, and lastly 
November, during 
little 
expected to 
be received, fur- 
a surprise 


which very 


was 


nished 
in deposits pro- 
ceeding from the 
discovery on 
American territory 
Nome— 
month 


new 


—Cape 
the 
closed with 
hundred and forty- 
five deposits hav- 
ing a value of 
$994,962.64, 
making a total for 
five months of the 
present fiscal year 
of four thousand 
seven hundred 


and 
six 





ONE MILLION FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS IN GOLD BARS. 


and eighty with a value of 
$11,853,993.56—a grand total since the 
establishment of the 
half months—of eight thousand 
two hundred and nine individual depos- 
its with a value of $18,358,946.20, an 


deposits 


institution —sixteen 
and a 


average of considerably over a_ million 


dollars month. Figures some - 


times 


per are 
rather especially 
when expressing, as in this case, entirely 
a new source of national wealth, and this 
welcome addition to the country’s stock of 


startling, more 
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DETERMINING THE FINENESS OF GOLD AND SILVER. 


bullion is the result of the labor of taking 


out 1,152,566.75 ounces of gold from the 
virgin earth, 738,058.44 ounces of which 


were received at Seattle in the five months 
of this fiscal year, a daily average of 
5,811.49 ounces with a value of $93,- 
338.54. 

It must not be inferred that the United 
States assay office at Seattle receives the 
entire output of the Klondike district and 
Alaska, for a portion goes to the United 
States assay offices at other points, to United 
States mints and to private smelters, but 
now, before half the fiscal year is gone, 
the shrewdest guessers have raised their 
conservative estimates to $14,000,000 
worth of gold to be handled before the 
last day of next June, and they are now 
putting forward $20,000,000 for the fiscal 
year beginning the 1st of next July. 

It will, no doubt, be of interest to many 
to know something of the sources of 
supply of all this wealth. The major 
portion of it comes from what is termed 
the Klondike district in Northwest Terri- 
tory, Canada, and has an assay value after 
melting of from $15.75 to $16 per ounce. 
Some certain creeks in this district show a 
much higher average, notably Hunker, 
Dominion and Sulphur. The Atlin dis- 


trict in British Columbia, Canada, is 
another large source of supply and its 
placer-gold averages about $16.75 per 
ounce after melt. Forty Mile, Jack Wade, 
Chicken, Birch and Mastodon Creeks have 
contributed their quota and of rather high 
average value per ounce. The Manook 
district in Alaska, farther down the Yukon, 
has contributed a large amount of most 
excellent placer-gold. In fact, the highest 
grade of placer-gold received at Seattle from 
the far north is mined on Little Manook 
Creek. This gold has an average assay value 
after melt of $19.50 per ounce, being al- 
most pure—pure gold is $20.67 per ounce. 

Since the opening of navigation this past 
season, a wonderful and heretofore practi- 
cally unknown region of placer-gold was 
discovered in the ocean-beach sands at 
Cape Nome, Alaska. The beach for a 
distance of many miles gives substantial 
of a large yield of very fine 
flake gold of excellent quality, and the 
banks of all the creeks seeking the ocean at 
and near this point appear to be thickly 
mixed with glittering powder. The tun- 
dra for many back from the 
beach carries gold in paying quantities, 
giving ample evidence of a large future 
yield. This new placer-mining district, 


evidence 


miles sea- 
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BALANCES THAT HAVE WEIGHED OVER EIGHTEEN MILLION DOLLAKS WORTH OF GOLD 


on the sea-shore of the central western beginning with the summer solstice, and 
portion of Alaska, is accessible to all ocean- the methods of mining permit the work 


going craft for three months of the year, to proceed throughout the entire vear. 











RECEIVING DEPARTMENT, WHERE 1,152 566.75 OUNCES WERE WEIGHED AND RECEIPTED FOR IN SIXTEEN 
ANI ONE-HALF MONTHS 
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THE ASSAYING 


It is conservatively estimated that this new 
district produced more than two millions 
of dollars’ worth of gold this past summer. 
Considerably over a half million 
worth came to the government assay office 
at Seattle. It is of superior grade, con- 
tains from five to ten 
iron-sand, and after melting assays from 
$18.25 to $18.50 per ounce. New dis- 
coveries of known value in widely sepa 


dollars’ 


per cent. of black 


rated districts of Alaska are beine made. 
and this vast area of nearly six hundred 
thousand square miles, larger than twenty 
entire states of the Union, promises more 
rewards in the future than the present or 
past chronicles. 

It is only the bright 
side of the acquisition of wealth in the far 
that manifest at the Seattle 
office, for those unfortunates who met only 


and successful 


northwest is 


failure and disaster in the rush to the new 
Eldorado have no business to transact with 
the office. .The lucky 
depositors hail from all sections of the 
United, States, Canada and Europe, the 
majority being under forty years of age, 
and, many have been graduated from our 
great institutions of learning. It is per- 


government assay 


DEPARTMENT. 


haps not out of place to mention that a 
great many of the Klondikers 
have told the writer practically the same 
story concerning the intense longing for 
news from the *‘States.’ 
The arrival of each mail is an indescribable 
pleasure, one of the few delights that come 
The illustration 


scene 


successful 


loved ones in : 


to the sturdy workers. 


shows a characteristic in Dawson. 


The waiting crowd listens to the reading of 


au newspaper, but all are more intent on 


the precious missives that will soon be in 
The affairs of the world can 


their hands. 
wait until the broken. <A few 
lines from mother, father, wife, daughter, 
sweetheart, brother or friend 
are worth more than gold, and relieve the 
intensity of the wild surroundings, bring- 


seals are 


son, sister, 


ing them in touch again with a sweeter 
It is those 
precious lines from home that add 
awaken within the breast of 


and more gentle civilization. 
few 
courage and 
the recipient renewed determination to seek 
more zealously for the coveted but as yet 
hidden They give him a more 
gentle demeanor toward his fellow- Argonaut 
and afford new topics of discussion where 


treasure, 


colloquial pleasures are but few. 





THE DUEL IN 


By CUTCLIFFE 


like the shock of a 
The thing was im- 
refute: it real. The 


came upon me 
bullet-wound. 


I" 


possible to was 


nickel- 


THE 


DEEPER PIT. 


HYNE. 
years: we had known one another in salon 
and steamer-room, by tent and camp-fire: 


our camaraderie had run its course with 
never a 





plated re- 
volver 
was in the 
mildewed 
loc ker 
where he 
said I 
should 
find it. 

Valpy 
was mad; 
his mania 
was homi- 
cide. 

The net 
which his 
maniac 
cunning 
had spun 
around 
life 


seemed of 


my 
such ma- 
lignant 
strength 
and grip. 
that no 
human ef- 
fort could 
win me 
clear of its 
toils. 

For a 
while I 


I fy ’ - 


OUR ROOMS WERE 





was so 
stunned 
by its 
discovery 
that Valpy’s letter fluttered from = my 
fingers to the coaly mud of the floor, 
the fluttering tallow-candle with its 
stepping of clay threatened ‘to follow it. 


Peril of life is no great novelty to me. It 


and 


Was not so much the physical danger which 
head to whirl then, as the 
shock of the other discovery. Valpy had 
been my for than twenty 


caused my 


friend more 


LITTERED WITH PLANS 
AND SPECIMENS.’ 


hitcech— 
and now 
he de- 
manded 
my life 
for an 
offense 
which 
could 
never in 
possibil- 
ity have 
existed. 
Ile said in 
the bitter 
letter 
which he 
left me to 
read, that 
> tad 
alienated 
from him 
the affec- 
of 
his wife. 
Why, the 
man had 
no wife. 
i ee 


challenge 


tions 


of his was 
no sudden 
spasm; I 
that 
had 
been con- 


saw 
he 


triving 
for weeks 

He had 
laid his plans with consummate skill; laid 


rABLES, KEPORTS 


to pin me so that I must fight him. 


them, too, in the full sight of myself, and 
yet never allowed me a gleam or a glimmer 
of his real object till the time was full and 
ripe for doing so. 

He had 
‘*Daily Courier, ** 
before 


the advertisement in the 
as it, were by accident, 


had 


found 


my very eyes, and after we 


30 
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talked chaffingly about it during a lazy 
afternoon, it was actually this that suggested 


his taking up this pit which was offered for 


lease. 

‘*D’you know, Calvert,’’ he had said, 
‘I’ve the deuce of a good mind to follow 
your advice. I’m getting rather bored 
with wandering over the doing 
nothing. It sounds fascinating to have 
an occupation in life, and the idea of being 
a colliery proprietor is, to a man of my 
antecedents, distinctly bizayre—that is, 
attractive. Honestly, if this place turns 
out to be anything like the advertisement 
states, I believe I'll go in for it. Will 
you come with me whenI go to prospect?’’ 

I had laughed and assented, and for the 
succeeding days he was as full of the mine 
as a child with its first schoolboy hobby. 
Our rooms were littered with plans, tables, 
reports and specimens. The smuggled 
Tauchnitz novels had disappeared, the 
bookcase was reinforced by technical litera- 
ture of a new Everything about 
the mine was dinned into my ears about 
twenty times a day. It was in the neigh- 
borhood of a shallow seam of coal recently 
worked out. The shaft penetrated lower 
than this, and was known usually as the 
Deeper Pit. For years it had been un- 
worked, flooded. Now the water had 
drained away of its ewn accord—as mine 
and 
the workings were again ready for the col- 
lier’s pick. The royalties surrounding 
the original workings could be obtained 
readily and cheaply. Altogether it 
most desirable property to secure. 

So the rusted engine on the pit-bank 
was cleaned, a rope over the 
sheave in the derrick, and the heavy iron 
cage bent to its end. On a day appointed 
Valpy and I came to Bromlope to make the 
descent. 

There is a slight feeling of exultation 
when one drops down the shaft through 
which living man has not penetrated the 
entrails of this planet for over sixteen years; 
and this feeling exhilarates. The cage 


globe 


genus. 


water does once in a thousand times 


was a 


wire rove 


descended slowly, screaming and grating 
along the rusted guide-iron, and in a mat- 
ter of many minutes landed us ona platform 
of ebony bog left by the receding waters. 

With our candles thrust out at shoulder- 
height, we stepped off the floor of the cage, 


plodding heavily through the mud. The 
gallery was low enough to make us crouch 
our heads; the air was chill and moist. 
Presently we came to a small oblong cavern 
which formerly had been the colliers’ 
drawing-room and eating-chamber. Valpy 
went in first, asking me to remain in the 
gallery. 

Presently he called that I should come 
to him. 

‘*Look here, old man,’’ he said, thrust- 
ing a roll of foolscap into my fingers, 
‘‘have another turn at geography; make 
sure how you stand, and then we can 
move more comfortably. Ill just go out 
and see if the narrow gallery which runs 
round the back of this is still sound, or 
whether it has fallen in.”’ 

He went through the doorway and, after 
the yellow beam of his candle had been 
swamped in the darkness, I could still hear 
the faint splashing of his feet in the semi- 
liquid mud. Then I stuck my candle by 
its clay socket against the wall, and care- 
lessly unrolled the crisp paper and flattened 
it out. 

So confident had I been that it was 
merely a map of the mine which had been 
handed to me, that it caused me a prelim- 
inary shock to find it was instead a note 
scribbled in blue pencil. As I conned 
through, the hair tickled on my scalp. 

Valpy accused tampering with 
the love of this imaginary wife of his. 
setting forth this indictment with detail 
and circumstance. He called to my mem- 
ory the fact that our engine-man on the 
pit-bank had returned to his home, and 
had been ordered not to rewind us to the 
surface for eight more hours. Then he 
challenged me to fight him to the death. 
Previous to my entrance into the room he 
had placed a revolver and cartridges in the 
locker opposite the door; he himself pos- 
sessed an armament similar in all respects. 

Furthermore, he had observed that our 
watches coincided. So I should be able to 
know when he made it exactly 10:30: up 
to that time there was a truce between us. 
The second it passed, he gave me his most 
sacred word of honor, he should set about 
endeavoring to slay me. 

Some people reading so strange a screed 
under such strange circumstances might 
have scented the practical joke and endeav- 


me of 





ored to treat the matter as such. 
Valpy too well; he was always an earnest 
sort of man; and the letter was pious to a 


degree. By 
some cerebral 
lesion he had 
lost his mind, 
and as with 
other mad 
creatures, his 
first wrath rose 
against his 
stanchest 
friend. If the 
chance came 
to him he 
would shoot 
me down like 
a beast. 

Now, as I 
have said, the 
first shock 
stunned me; 
but the habits 
of a life spent 
for the greater 
part in wild 
places soon 
made them- 
selves felt. My 
own self-pres- 
ervation clam- 
ored to be 
thought about. 

glanced at 
watch. 
e were left 
me four 
minutes’ 
grace Then 
the truce 
would come to 
un end, and I 
mivht expect 
war to open at 
ul moment. 

Next I blew 
out the can- 
dle-flame. 
Everything 
seemed to 


point to this as 


a necessity. Then when the cold darkness 
had closed down, I nipped the smelling 
vick and slipped the candle into a pocket. 


Vin 
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I knew It might be wanted again. 
cerely hoped it would be wanted, because 
at that stage of the affair I had but one 





ent A. Svoboda, 


‘““THE CAGE DESCENDED SLOWLY.” 


I most sin- 


idea in my 
mind: I must 
come upon 
Valpy = sud- 
denly and dis- 
arm him; the 
rest would be 
simple. I was 
by far his su- 
perior in point 
of bodily 
strength. 
First, how- 
ever, he must 
be found; and 
that, more- 
over, without 
letting him 
know he was 
being sought 
for until we 
came to hand- 
grips. In other 
words, he must 
be -stalked. 
This seemed 
plain enough. 
But as I 
went out of 
the door into 
the gallery, a 
sense of the 
difficulties of 
my position 
began to grow 
upon me at 
once. There 
were two ways 
to turn—up 
and down. 
From the far 
ther side, other 
galleries led off 
at right an- 
gles; on my 
own side, there 
were still 
others ; in fact, 
as I knew 


from the maps and plans, the coal seam 
round the foot of the shaft was burrowed 
till the reticulations, if measured end on 





i 
‘ 
- 
} 
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end, would make a line of tunnel many 
miles in length. Of course, there would 
be stoppages at all places where the roof 
had caved, but ,these -points were to me 


moving toward it, using infinite care to 
stalk noiselessly. Yet the voice receded 
before me like an ignis fatuus (if one may 
use such a word in reference to sound), 





unknown. 
Valpy and I 
had descend - 
ed the pit 
mainly to 
find how fre- 
quently they 
existed. 
Thinking 
of these 
things, I lis- 
tened in- 
tently. In 
that black 
silence the 
only sound 
which fell 
upon the ear 
was the dis- 


‘tant tinkle of 


some rivulet 
of water 
trickling 
from a roof- 
track into a 
shallow pool 
below. Then 
a voice star- 
tled me. 

‘* Half- 
past ten, 
Calvert. I 
see you have 
put out your 
candle, so we 
begin on en- 
tirely even 
terms. I 
need hardly 
recommend 
you to do 
your best to 
killme. Be- 
cause if you = : 2 


and I saw 
that Valpy 
had antici- 
pated the 
maneuver, 
and was in 
equal- paced 
retreat. His 
original dis- 
tance I could 
not guess, 
because the 
tunnels acted 
like a speak- 
ing-tube, 
and carried 
sounds with 
little dimi- 
nution of 
volume. 

I traveled 
on thus for 
quite two 
hundred 
yards, with 
every muscle 
read y to 
spring, every 
nerve at 
highest ten- 
sion. Then 
I stopped to 
listen. At 
first it ap- 
peared that 
the silence 
around was 
absolute, but 
as my ear 
strained to 
even further 
refinements, 
it seemed to 
me that I 
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fail. as sure ?.7%”" 


“IT CAUSED ME A PRELIMINARY SHOCK TO FIND IT WAS INSTEAD 
A NOTE SCRIBBLED IN BLUE PENCIL. 


God can 
see us even through all this great roof of 
rock, so surely will I satisfy my honor with 
your life.”’ 

The voice seemed to come from close to 
my elbow. On the first tone I began 


caught eve! 
and anon the 
faint hush of breathing. Then, not very far 
away, a splinter of stone, dislodged from 
roof or wall, fell with a falsetto splash to the 
slime of the roadway, and what had before 
been a suspicion now became a certainty. 
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Valpy had rounded my flank and was 
now stalking me! 

Let it be confessed that my first thought 
was for flight. My next, however, pointed 
out that he was playing my game. If he 

me in the darkness, I could 
before was able his 
with him once in my grip, I 
should be content. The gallery there was 
a good six feet in height, and I leaned 
against the 
cold, slime- 
covered wall 
hands 
raised. 


came upon 


seize him he to use 


weapon ; 


with 
half 
You 


guess 


can 
how 
keenly I lis- 
tened for any 
small 
speaking 


sound 
of 
his advance, 
the 
faintest 


but not 
whisper 
to me. 
in our many 
wanderings 
Valpy and I 
had often 
stalked big 


Frame 


came 


to- 
and 
I remem- 
bered 


grim 


vether, 


with a 
smile 
how well he 
earned 
title 
‘Cat’’ 

had 


been 


had 
the 
of 
which 
Once 
admirably 


bestowed 

Drawn ey Vincent A. Svoboda 

“THE SUM OF WHAT MY _ DAZED 
WHITE FACE, AND THE PISTOL 


upon him by 
a Bengal 
shikari. Here he was stalking me now 
through slush which another 
would been noisy with 


to man’s 


movements have 


squelchings and splashes, and yet, though 


I felt that he was advancing, yes, and fol- 
lowing my spoor with his finger-tips in 
each footstep, the deep earth-silence was 
never intruded upon. 

Suspense in many of its lurid shapes had 
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been shown to me before, but the agony 
of that wait for the madman is one of the 
deepest sears on my. memory. 

Always far sharper than my own, and 
now more tartly stung, by insanity, his 
animal senses showed him my whereabouts 
first, and he raised the muzzle of the 
revolver and pulled the trigger. 

The sum of what my dazed eyes saw 
was Valpy’s smudged white face, and the 

pistol, in a 
dazzling halo 
of flame. The 
bullet struck 
the wall 
neath my 
left armpit, 
bringing 
down a small 
avalanche of 
shale. 

I had no 
thought of 
returning his 
fire. Indeed, 
my revolver 
was 


be- 


in my 
pocket, still 
unloaded, 
but I leaped 
forward, 
deavoring to 
grapple with 
him before 
he could get 
in another 
shot. Dou- 
bling like an 
eel in the ut- 
ter darkness. 
he left a side- 
pocket of his 
in my 
hand and 
fled, giving 
parting shots 
him till he had emptied his re- 
The lead brought down great 
stone from the and sides 
that the whole stratum 
collapsed about our ears; 
touched and I crashed 
at his But Valpy ran like 
a deer and distanced me; and at length 
with hands and arms 


en- 


coat 


EVES SAW WAS VALPY'S SMUDGED 
IN A DAZZLING HALO OF FLAME 

behind 
volver. 
of roof 
thought 
have 
no shot 


sheets 
till I 
musi 
still 
on 


me, 
heels. 


I slowed down, 
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bleeding from contact with the rocky 
walls; and I heard Valpy slack his pace at 


the same time, and heard also the tinkle“ 


of the empty shells as he ejected them and 
reloaded his revolver. 

My original feeling toward my companion 
had been one of compassion. This was be- 
ginning to give way now, and wild anger 
was coming in its place. What had I 
done that my life should be so savagely 
attacked? 

The breech of his revolver closed with 
a vicious snap, and I heard him cock the 
hammer. Then he halted, waiting for me. 
I halted too; to advance upon him so 
would be a demand for instant death. As 
a general thing he was but an indifferent 
shot, but now I knew instinctively that he 
would not fire until the muzzle of his 
weapon rested against my breast. 

He advanced again; I retreated, keeping 
pace with him; we were both too excited 
by this time to pay heed about treading 
delicately. Underneath were L-rails, and 
on these, our boots slid and clanked. The 
darkness was profound, and as I ran I 
steered by trailing raw finger-tips along 
The plan of the mine 


the jagged walls. 
was fixed pretty securely in my head, and 
twice I turned corners at right angles, hop- 
ing that the double would cause him to 


miss me. He did nothing of the kind, 
hanging like a dog on the track, and the 
third time I tried it he laughed loud in 
derision. 

I was hot enough with exertion, heaven 
knows, but that laugh chilled me to the 
bone. The particular horror of it was 
something I could not describe, a some- 
thing I would wish only my most hateful 
enemy to experience. 

So Valpy hunted me on through the 
network of the colliery, till a thing hap- 
pened which brought me to bay whether 
I wished it or no. The ground rose beneath 
my feet, and for a while the roof rose too. 
Then the roof dropped again and the floor 
slanted up to meet it. There had been a 
fall of rock. The gallery was barred 
effectually. The madman was not a dozen 
yards from my heels. 

I turned then like a cornered animal to 
fight desperately for life. At my feet 
were jagged masses of newly fallen shale. 
As if by instinct they found their way into 
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my clutch and with them I opened a furi- 
ous bombardment of defense. 

The roof of the gallery was rotten and 
crumbling, and where my missiles, vaguely 
aimed in the darkness, crashed against it, 
great masses detached themselves and fell 
into the slime of the roadway. Why mer- 
ciful Providence prevented me from build- 
ing myself into a living grave there, I can- 
not think, but I had the chance in my 
mind with every splinter of rock that I 
hurled, and in my savage fury cared not, 
so that Valpy might be smothered by the 
avalanche which walled in myself. Far 
above all that infernal turmoil of crashing 
stone his pistol-shots rang out shrill and 
clear, till the thick air grew biting with 
powder-smoke, and once more the cham- 
bers of his weapon were empty. Then, 
with a final discharge of missiles to herald 
my coming, I charged furiously at him and 
he in turn fled away down the gallery. 

No longer did I remember that once he 
had been my friend, that his mind was 
unhinged, that his state demanded all 
forbearance. He was my mortal enemy, 
the object of my most blind and deadly 
hate; and had I laid hands upon him then 
I should have ripped the warm life from 
within him with willing fingers. Taking 
the revolver from my pocket, I slipped 
cartridges into the chambers as I ran. 
His last bullet had scored my side like 
the sear of a red-hot iron. With gnashing 
teeth I lusted to smash my fist into the 
center of his face. Valpy might have 
been mad all along, but at that moment I 
was no less a maniac than he. 

Then of a sudden the scene changed. 
The noise of pattering feet in front of me 
abruptly ceased. There was a heavy splash, 
a bubbling cry, and—-silence. 

I halted and listened. No sound came 
to me through the black gloom save only 
for the muffled lapping of tiny waves. 

Then the noise of a heavy surge echoed 
down the gallery, and with it came a 
strangled voice which cried, ‘‘Help! for 
God's sake, help, Calvert!’? The voice 
was drowned in gurglings and splashings, 
and again an earth-silence snapped down, 
amid which I could hear my own breath- 
ing and those faint slappings of water. | 

A great revulsion of feeling spread over 
me ‘like a cold douche. Valpy, mad or 
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dreadful 
water of 
a stroke. 
him, he 


sane, was drowning in some 
unseen tank, which drained the 
the mine. He could not swim 
If I did not rush then to 
would die horribly. My fierce enmity 
withered and vanished within me; I 
remembered only the friendship of twenty 
vears. 

I strode forward again, stepped over 
some invisible brink, and sank deeply into 
cold that I emerged from it 
breathless and gasping. At the same 
moment Valpy rose again to the surface, 
almost noiselessly, well-nigh lifeless. My 
fingers slid out and twined themselves in 
his hair. Slipping beneath him, I swam 
for the pair of us, and in that awful dark- 
may have swum in anything but 
a straight line. I was tired, faint, bruised; 
and the deadly chill of the water was par- 
alyzing. I must have gone light-headed 
then, for a horror seized me that I was 
on some vast underground lake with shores 
leagues apart. 

I swam on for what seemed hours— 
months -— years — consciousness dimming 


Save 


water so 


ness 
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with every stroke; and when at length I did 
touch a shelving beach, the last glimmer of 
sentient life within me died away. 

Half in, half out, of that foul tank’s 
broth we lay together, the pair of us, for 
how many hours I cannot tell; and when 
the men on the pit-bank above, growing 
alarmed at our non-appearance, formed a 
rescue party, they found us still devoid of 
consciousness. 

When we were brought to blessed day- 
light once more, bruised, bleeding, filthy 
beyond recognition, a doctor took us both 
in hand, and through his skill I was little 
worse for the adventure. But Valpy’s case 
was different. He woke into a raging 
brain-fever, and the doctor said that the 
disease must have smoldered in his system 
for weeks to permit of its arriving at such 
a sudden and violent head. 

Eventually my poor chum recovered, 
though only after a long and tedious con- 
valescence; but he knew nothing of that 
awful duel he forced upon me in the black 
abysses of the Deeper Pit, and to this day 
I have never told him. 


MIRACLE. 


By ARTHUR KETCHUM. 


SINGING she passed me by 
And lo! the day 


Grew golden—when before 


It had been gray. 


Strange for the long gray day 


That golden grew— 


Strange that she passed so near 


Yet never knew. 
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N the summer of 18938, in company with 
a small band of Tourgouth nomads, I 
wandered through Mongolia and the coun- 
try of the north Koko Nor. During sev- 
eral months I put up with the inconven- 
iences of living in vermin-ridden tents, 
and of eating the dirty messes provided 
by Thibetans 


Yet six months had not passed over 
my head when I found myself at Shanghai, 
eager and willing to accompany an ex- 
pedition that was being fitted out for the 
purpose of exploring the great unknown 
country lying on the Chino-Thibetan 
frontier. My companion was a sturdy 
traveler who 





and Mongols. 
Indulging 
“custom with 
custom in or- 
der that cus- 
tom should 
not die,’’ I 
used my fin- 
vers in lieu of 
knife and 
fork, I licked 
my bowl in- 
stead of wash- 
ing it, and in 
every other 
Way con- 
formed to 
the social 
code of a 
self-respect- 





ng savage 
for the time 
being. Time 
and time 
igain I near- 
y perished f 
for lack of 
food in the 
wild desert 
wastes 
Ts’aidam, 
submitted 
with a forti- 
tude that 
would have 


had spent 
many years 
in threading 
the mysteri- 
ous byways 
of the Orient, 
and this ex- 
pedition to 
the wild west - 
ern provinces 
of China had 
been con- 
ceived as a 
fitting ending 
to a campaign 
of thorough 
Asiatic re- 
search. 
Leaving 
Luipo on the 
upper Yang- 
tse-Kiang 
early in the 
year, with an 
escort of forty 
Kiangsi na- 
tives, after six 
months of 
tortuous voy- 
aging up the 
treacherous 
current of the 
Kinsha-Ki- 
ang and Djji- 
Chu we were 





become an 


early Chris- aamaenowa 


tian martyr to the annoyances of thieving 
and hostile natives, and after being obliged 
to run for my life before the fanatical 
Thibetan lamas, I vowed that never again 
should I be tempted on such a fool’s 
errand 


pyris successful in 
scat aceon overcoming 
the dangers and obstructions that lay in our 
path from the aggressions of hostile natives 
and the well-nigh insurmountable obstacles 
of nature, and early in July had reached 
the small Thibetan tribal village of Gharl- 
kau, where we had planned to make our 
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headquarters until spring, whence to ex- 
plore the surrounding country. The main 
object of our journey 
to this hitherto un- 
trodden region of 
Thibet was to study 
the customs and 
characteristics of the 
Sifan Thibetans, a 
strange and _barba- 
rous race occupying 
the country bordering 
the Dji-Chu head- 
waters of the Yang- 
tse-Kiang, who for 
centuries have offered 
defiance to alien in- 
trusion and frustrated 
the most persistent 
efforts of explorers 
and ethnologists to 
enter their jealously guarded country. 

Before leaving Gharlkau, I spent several 
weeks in purchasing quantities of goods 
for barter with the natives, principally red 
and yellow cloth, which were used as 
money along the first stage of my travel, 
about a hundred miles. Then I came to 
the country where blue glass beads were 
used; then came the white beads, and next 
came brass rods, which are used in making 
bracelets and anklets, the latter weighing 
thirty or forty. pounds, and being worn 
only by women. By dint of wrathful ex- 
postulation, and opening the wellsprings 
of generosity by prodigal gifts of cloth 
and boots to the head-men, I succeeded 
finally in securing the services of ten 
Gharlkauese, whom, before the journey was 
over, I found to be as unprincipled rascals 
as ever drew breath. Although each had 
described himself and his companions, 
singly and collectively, as ‘‘the honestest 
of men,’’ I discovered eventually that 
their main accomplishment consisted in 
being clever and inveterate thieves, and 
moreover, as their dislike for labor of any 
and all kinds was not the least of their 
deficiencies, I was of necessity interpreter, 
official head, yak-driver, hunter, artist, 
naturalist and cook of the expedition, 
though the duties of the last functionary 
never became very onerous. 

Difficulties soon 
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arose to prevent the 


accomplishment of my plans. After hav- 
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ing extorted all the advance 
gifts they could from me 
prior to the departure from 
Gharlkau, the men whom | 
had engaged decided to 
abandon the journey, as by a 
consultation with the deities 
they discovered that 
the project was at- 
tended with the most 
dangerous menaces 
running through the 
whole gamut and 
scope of human con- 
ception. This unfort- 
unate turn of affairs 
necessitated another 
week’s diplomatic 
palaver, and I was 
ready to give up the 
whole affair in dis- 
gust when I finally enlisted the sympathy of 
one of the head-men, who consented to‘ ‘look 
after me,’’ which meant to look at me doing 
my own work, and to cook for me—if I 
purchased meat for him and his family, 
which became surprisingly large in a short 
time. In return, I agreed to pay two pair 
of boots, or their equivalent, a week, and 
supply tea for our party during the trip. 

We started early in August from Gharl- 
kau for the Thibetan camps to the north. 
I was not in a cheerful mood as I packed 
my yaks for the long journey which the 
head-men of Gharlkau emphatically de- 
clared would kill me, as they, accustomed 
to such a life, ‘‘found it hard.’’ I should 
have to walk of run on foot for the entire 
distance, and not lie in a portable bed, or 
varriole, as do most travelers in Thibet, 
while some native driver attends to the 
team. In addition, I should be called 
upon to meet the dangers of the hostility 
of a morose and suspicious population, 
whose hatred to foreigners was well known, 
while the unmistakable disinclination of 
my escort to execute the task imposed 
on them would prove a source of constant 
annoyance. But I had so often, on pre 
vious occasions, been inundated with dire- 
ful prophecies of certain disaster, and 
so seldom found such prophecies borne out 
in reality, that now when we were at last 
started, I could afford to look upon these 
lugubrious forebodings with undisturbed 





AMONG 
full well 
for rivaling 
imaginings of the 


the 
the 
lamented 


complaisance, 
Thibetan predilection 
wildest 
Ananias. 

For several days’ journeying we traveled 


knowing 


through a sparsely populated country, 
grimly bleak and sterile, of a kind all too 
familiar to travelers in Central Asia, at this 
season of the year painfully bare; every 
blade of dry grass had been 
scraped up to supply fuel to the k’ang. 
The k’ang is such an important feature in 
the economy of Thibet that it 
merits a few words of description. It isa 
portion of the room raised a few feet above 
the floor. It is about six feet broad and is 
covered with coarse mats; the interior is 
hollow and receives heat from a fire built 
in it through a hole on the outside, or in 
the front when coal is used. The heat of 
the fire rapidly warms the whole structure, 
and as very little draft is required for the 
small fire built under it—generally of dried 
yak-dung or a bundle of straw—the k’ang 
remains warm for a considerable length of 
time. On it the family sit in the daytime 
and sleep at night, and, thanks to the 
genial heat which radiates from it, they do 
more than a light coverlet 
during the coldest nights; when one side 
gets cold they have only to turn over and 
warm it. This, however, is precisely 
what the unfortunate traveler of tender 
skin and unsublimed intelligence cannot 
get used to in the k’ang, one side roasting 
and the other freezing, with no possibility 
of striking the happy medium. In parts 
of Thibet the k’ang is nothing more than 
a big wooden box without any hole com- 
municating with the outside air. -In it is 
put a lot of dry, powdered manure with a 
few live coals; this smolders for hours and 
warms the upper planks thoroughly, with- 
out any danger of breaking into a flame 
and igniting them. 

Some fifty miles to the west of Gharlkau 
we left the plain and entered a mountainous 


region, 


domestic 


not require 


the slopes being so abrupt and 
precipitous that in three days’ marching 
did not advance twenty miles. 


This elevated region in turn descended to 


we over 


a plateau of lower elevation, and as we pro- 
ceeded still farther toward the interior, the 
almost Arctic coldness of the high altitudes 


gave way to a more equable temperature, 
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and we were soon 


bearing 


traversing a plateau 
numerous villages encamp- 

Sifan nomads, and presenting 
unmistakable evidences of fertility. 

Our first meeting with the Sifans pre- 
sented many ludicrous features. We were 
plunging through the gloom of the forest 
when assailed with a con- 
course of squalls and yells which echoed 
through the preternatural silence in a weird, 
almost supernatural tone. In this forbid- 
ding wilderness we had not looked for 
habitation, so hastily 
arranging ourselves in position we prepared 
ourselves for what seemed an_ inevitable 
hostile attack. Long and anxiously we 
awaited the onslaught of our supposed 


and 
ments of 


our 


ears were 


signs of human 
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THIGH- 


hidden assailants, when again the peace- 
disturbing sound echoed almost, it seemed, 
over our very Glancing upward, 
the mystery was soon explained, for in the 
lower branches of the tree we could descry 
numerous small bundles, each too large for 
an eyrie and too small for a windfall. The 
Gharlkauese, with their superstitious nat- 
ures by these ghostlike 
visibly paled beneath their dusky skins, 
and gazed furtively round in order to seek 
means of escape from this enchanted spot. 
Even I was not a little puzzled and awed, 


heads. 


roused sounds, 


until, peering more closely, I became aware 


of the fact that the disturbing elements 
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which had caused us so much concern 
arose from the fact that we had unwittingly 
stumbled upon an aboriginal nursery, and 
that the weird and ghostlike sounds ema- 
nated from several hungry and lusty-lunged 
infants. Then the solemn stillness was 
broken by our hearty laughter, while the 
Gharlkauese, as if to make amends for 
their credulous fears, made the woods ring 
with their forced guffaws. The Sifans, as 
we eventually learned, place their children 
in skin cradles and hang these from the 
trees in the forest near to their villages, 
for two reasons—the first, from a belief 
that they will be instructed by the deities; 
the second, that their full existence may 
not be endangered by the abominable filth 
and squalor of the settled regions. Several 
times in the day they are visited by their 
mothers, who provide them with food and 
remain with them during the night, and 
in this forest home the child stays until it 
_is three or four years old, and has grown 
strong and healthy enough to stand the 
rigors of hardship and disease. 

With this unmistakable evidence of the 
country’s being populated, we pushed 
on for half an hour longer, when curls of 
smoke issued from among a mass of vine- 
clad rocks and in response to our shouts 
several dusky heads peered at us curiously 
through the dense underbrush, then sud- 
denly disappeared, and in a moment more 
we were in the center of a group of the 
most repulsive and wild human creatures 
that one can imagine. In spite of our 
most friendly endeavors, they seemed to 
misinterpret our intentions until we had 
conquered their moroseness by small pres- 
ents to the principal chiefs and head-men. 
With the ice broken, we found that in 
spite of their uncouth natures they were 
kind and hospitable, and we had soon 
formed with them a compact of good will. 
The privilege of gazing on a white man 
was doubtless a novelty to which they 
had never before been treated, for, crowd- 
ing around with inquisitive stares, they 
sought to quench their ungovernable 
curiosity as to whether I was an inhabitant 
of another world by feeling of my hands 
and sticking their greasy fingers into my 
mouth, which interesting operation had to 
be borne with passive humility, seeing that 
no alternative offered itself. 
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For several months following _ this 
episode, I traveled through the country 
of the Sifan Thibetans, and, prepared to 
find them hostile to our advance, was 
agreeably surprised to discover that, al- 
though degraded and barbarous in the 
extreme, they were possessed of a kind 
and sociable spirit and entirely free from 
the petty vices and ungovernable hostility 
which I had been apprised were the worst 
side of their nature. 

The land of the Sifans is a wonderful 
one, with its immense plains and sky- 
towering mountain-ranges. Grand and 
impressive scenery met the eye in every 
direction to the north of Gharlkau, where 
our camps during several months’ marching 
were at no time less than fifteen thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. Peaks and 
knolls rose in all directions, interspersed 
with fertile valleys and plateaus, the scen- 
ery bearing a striking resemblance to that 
of Switzerland. 

On most days, the early hours of morn- 
ing ushered into view a long, solemn and 
stupendous mass, dark as night, the sum- 
mits of which appeared to approach very 
closely to the cloudless gray sky. But as 
toward the east the fast-coming day changed 
the gray to gold, faint bars of white clouds 
became visible above, and simultaneously 
along the base of the ranges there rose 
stealthily a long line of fleecy mist. This 
was presently drawn within gaping valleys 
and fissures in the slopes, wherein it 
ascended with the upward draft along the 
slants of their crooked windings in rolling 
masses, which gathered consistency and 
density as they ascended, yet changed their 
shapes every instant. Detached portions 
floated to the right and left, to attract unto 
them the straying and scattered mists issu- 
ing one by one from profound recesses of 
the chasms. Then, uniting in a long, 
swaying line, robing the legions of hill- 
shoulders, they issued into view from every 
flaw and gap in the slope, and ranged in 
order, and it appeared as though the in- 
tention were to rally round the immense 
white ranges above. As the mist, now 
dense and deep, began to feel the move- 
ment of the air in the higher altitude, its 
motion became quicker, more sudden in 
assuming new forms, and out of the upper 
ravines a host of restless, rolling white 
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companies joined the main line, the fore- 
most surging boldly ahead and leading the 
way, irresistibly, skyward. 

With all its shortcomings, this ‘vast 
region of eastern Thibet is a curious coun- 
try to see —a treeless, adamant-visaged 
plateau devoid of ‘‘the pomp of solemn 
woodland glades and verdure-clad valleys, ’’ 
but withal presenting a bizarre and un- 
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civilization has yet made itself felt, and une 
might as well essay to change the direction 
of the wind’s wild course as to sow the 
seeds of Christianity with hopes of fructifi- 
cation. For the optimist a journey into 
these unknown regions is a most unwelcome 
experience, for it seems as if the earth had 
rolled back itself and the forces of 
brute inertia were once more contending 
with human 


upon 





couth ap-y, 
pearance of 
hoary-headed 
ruggedness, 
giving to ita 
certain in- 
spiring maj- 
esty which 
attracts and 
repels 
at the 
time. Over 
the hillocky 
and 
vast plains 


one 
same 


slopes 


are disposed 
innumerable 
the 
sepulchers of 


mounds, 


a past gener- 
which 
would doubt- 


ation, 


less be mines 
of untold 
to 
archeologists 


wealth 


and students 
of the 
primeval age, 
but that thev 
are jealously 


great 


guarded by 
the natives 
of the 
ent day, who 


pres- 


would resent 


and enlight- 
ening prog- 
ress for the 
mastery. 
Life in these 
bleak alti- 
tudesisrough 
indeed. Nat- 
ure is with- 
out peaceful 
attractions of 
any kind, ex- 
cept a sort of 
rough, ma- 
jestic grand- 
eur that may 
satisfy the 
traveler in 
search of 
landscapes 
monotonous- 
ly bleak and 
repelling; 
never a tree 
is seen ex- 
cept in shel- 
tered eastern 
valleys, and 
scarcely a 
flower, ex- 
cept for a 
month or two 
in the year. 
Vast mount 
ain-peaks are 








any attempts 
that 
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be made to disturb the tombs of their 
ancestors. 
Unfortunately, the native population 
‘lo not complete the illusion, for it would 
utter impossibility to imagine a 
people more unenlightened and barbarous. 
They are but a grade removed from the 


animals. No touch of 


be an 


lower order of 


MASKED MONKS 


covered with 
which 


Copyright, 1809, 
a soil 
by thrift and industry might be made won- 
derfully productive, but which is left in 
its wild state for the nurturing of a growth 
of coarse furnishing 
pasturage for small herds of unconditioned, 
scrawny cattle. The more favored regions 
are inhabited by a few herds of wild asses, 
antelopes and black-haired yaks; this latter 


grasses and sedge, 
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animal being to the native what the rein- 
deer is to the Laplander, providing him 
food, clothing, and even fuel, as owing to 
the searcity of tree-growth dried yak-dung 
is utilized as a combustible. 

Physically, the Sifans, who inhabit this 
part of Thibet, the finest race of 
people that we saw in Central Asia. They 
were tall, robust, manly in bearing, and 
possessed of very singular features. Net- 
withstanding the almost Arctic coldness 
of the weather, they were dressed in the 
thinnest of clothing, the children running 
about in a state of absolute nudity, with- 
out any deleterious 


were 
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by alight and elegant form, and in their 
walk and erect manner of carrying them- 
selves the effect is very striking. They are 
a vigorous race: bold, hardy, hospitable 
toward each other, generous to a fallen 
enemy, and enthusiastic lovers of warfare 
and courageous enterprise. 

The Sifans are divided into hundreds of 
small tribes, which in turn are split up into 
numerous septs and clans, each deriving its 
name from some feature of the landscape, 
or from some mythical legend or ancestor. 
These tribes, in all manner of internal 
economy, are independent of each other, 
but confederate for 





effects manifesting 
themselves from this 
apparently suicidal 
exposure. Both males 
and females were pos- 
sessed of an inordi- 
nate love of display, 
wearing enormous or- 
naments of brass, 
brass-wire collars, 
gold beads sprinkled 
the hair, and 
numerous contriv- 
ances of silver or gold 
hanging from the 
neck. The women 
were a shade lighter 
than the men, and, 
judged by the Asiatic 
standard, really good- 
looking, with no 
traces of Chinese cast, 
but more nearly ap- 
proaching the phys- 
ical characteristics of 


over 


purposes of security 
from alien aggression. 
The head-men and the 
chiefs, called ulmas, 
compose the aristoc- 
racy of the country 
and hold this titular 
dignity by hereditary 
descent in the male 
line, and in the order 
of primogeniture. 
These chiefs, how- 
ever, are little more 
than leaders in war; 
for the right of per- 
sonal revenge, which 
is fully admitted, lim- 
its their authority in 
matters of merely 
judicial import. 

A strange and bar- 
barous people, they 
have many customs 
and ceremonial 
which it is but natu- 





rites 





the North American 
Indian. The general 
practice prevailed of shaving the head until 
it was entirely bald, the effect of these shin- 
ing pates when gathered in groups being 
in the extreme. 
Sifans, however, 
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ludicrous The color of the 


is not uniform. Some are 
quite black, but many have copper-colored 
faces, and on the lower Dji-Chu there are 
detached tribes almost as light as the Cau- 
casian Europe. They 
are slim and well made; they have high 
cheekbones; the nose is sometimes flat, like 


races of Southern 


that of a negro, and sometimes aquiline. 
The females are especially distinguished 
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ral should be in keep- 
their 
traits 


one 


ing with abo 
riginal natures. Their 
ungovernable hostility 
other, and love of warfare. Each 
is always at war with its neighbor, and 
trivial pretext. 


worst are 


toward an- 
tribe 
generally upon the most 
Two men may quarrel over the possession 
of a knife or an equally trifling article. 
The aggrieved party returns to his tribe 
reports the of the his 
His right to the article in question 
is never considered; it is enough that he 
should have quarreled over it. War is 
immediately declared on the tribe of his 


and facts case to 


chief. 
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rival, by sending messengers with arrows 
dipped in blood, and the head of any un- 
fortunate prisoner of war who may have 
been captured prior to the outbreak of hos- 
tilities. From that moment the quarrel 
becomes deadly, the first persons to suffer 
being the messengers, who, should they be 
captured, are immediately put to death 
the barbarous tortures. No 
concerted action is taken, the future strife 
being much in the nature of a gigantic 
feud ; man of one tribe meets one 
of the tribe, a combat 
takes place until one or the 
killed, the 
victor cutting off the head of 
his vanquished foe as a trophy 
The standing 

individual among his 
people is determined 
more or less by the number of 


with most 


when a 
rival 
been 


other has 


of his prowess. 
of an 
own 


these gory trophies adorning 

roof of his dwell- 
Poisoned food 

and the poisoning 


the 


ing. 


wells are strat- 
which 
tribe 


agems 
r ither 
feelsitself quite 
at liberty to use 
to compass the 
downfall of a 
rival 

This sangui- 
nary feud may 
ist for months 
r even years, 
both 
sides tiring of 
the loss of life, 

settlement is 
the 
following man 


intil, 


effected in 


er. A power- 
ful chief, not in the quarrel, steps in and or- 
lers representatives of each of the warring 
factions to meet at his hut. There a feast 
has been prepared, and two bowls of food, 
ne of which contains poison, are placed 
the The tribe 
vhose representative is killed is looked 


vefore two  emissaries. 


ipon as the aggressor and is obliged to pay 
heavy fine of cattle and other articles of 


tribe whose claims have been 
istained by the process of ordeal. A 


ilue to the 
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similar method of procedure is adopted in 
the settlement of disputes between two 
individuals of the same community, when 
the wives and entire possessions of the man 
who dies belong to the one who survives. 
Should two women engage in a quarrel, an 
unnamable requires that their re- 
spective husbands should take upon them- 
selves the burden of dispute, the frequency 
of such sanguinary encounters giving just 
for wonderment as to why these 
continued not have the 
effect of soon depopulating the 
country. 

In regard to the women, the 
traveler in this country cannot 
fail to be struck by the hard- 
ness and misery of their lot. 
Although, owing to the wide 
disparity in number between 

is a valu- 


code 


cause 


decimations do 


the sexes, a woman 
able commodity, she is treated 
with contempt, and her 
existence is infinitely 

than that of the 
beasts of her 
lord 
ter. 


worse 
and mas- 
Polyandry 
is generally 
practised, in- 
creasing the 
horror of her 
position, for 
she is required 
to be a slave to 
a number of 
masters, who 
treat her with 
the most rig- 
orous harshness 
and brutality. 
From the day 
Dana Este o Of her birth 
until her death 
(few Sifan women live to be fifty) her life is 
one protracted period of degradation. She 
is called upon to perform the most menial 
and degrading of services and the entire 
manual labor of the community, it being 
considered debasing engage 
in other labor than that provided by war- 
fare and the The right to her 
possession among her numerous husbands is 
determined by age. When the oldest is 
not in some expedition which 
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for a man to 


chase. 


engaged 
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keeps him absent from his village, he places 
his boots and weapons over the door of his 
dwelling, and until he has gone the others 
are obliged to keep away, when the next 
in age takes up the ownership of the joint 
property. Should the eldest husband die, 
however, the rights of are 
determined by force of might, which cus- 


succession 


tom gives rise, not infrequently, to bloody , 
life of 


and long-protracted feuds. The 
woman, being held in little or no esteem, 
is taken without the least compunction, 
and suicides among the female population 
are of frequent occurrence. 

Among nearly all savage races a certain 
affection for their offspring is manifested 
by parents. Among the Sifans, however, 
such an abstract moral quality as affection 
is entirely unknown, and when one has 
witnessed the hardships attending the early 
life of the children of this strange race, 
one cannot help wondering how they 
manage to survive. When a child is to be 
born, the mother is driven from the village 
in which she lives, and is compelled to 
take up her abode in some roadside hut or 
cave in the open country, a scanty supply 
of food, furnished by her husbands, being 
brought to her by the other women of the 
tribe. When the child is born, the mother 
remains with it for two months, 
and then, leaving it in the cave, returns 
to the village and informs her eldest hus- 
band of its birth and the place where she 
has left it. If the child is a male, some 
consideration is shown to her; should it 
be a female, however, her lot is frightful, 
for, aside from the severe beating to which 
she is subjected by her husband, she suffers 
the scorn and contumely of the rest of the 
tribe. If it is a male child, the husband 
goes to the cave and brings it back to the 
village; if it is of the opposite sex, he 
takes one of several courses—sometimes he 
returns with the female infant; as often he 
ignores it entirely and allows it to perish, 
or he may dispose of it to some other man 
as a prospective wife. 

During the early life of a male child, a 
number of curious ceremonies are observed. 
When it is a year old, it is washed in some 
pool or other body of water supposed to be 
under the especial patronage of the deities, 
and after being smeared with oil, the fore- 
head and certain organs are baptized with 


one or 
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yak-dung—to which 
the native belief ascribes 
numerous potent quali- 
ties—in order to secure 
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MONGOLS 
robustness , and fear- 
lessness in war and hoe 
the chase. At an early 
age the boy is impressed with the numerous 
duties required of him. When hardly abl 
to walk he is given weapons, and at an age of 
twelve years he has become an accomplished 
hunter. When fifteen years old, he is 
required to go through an initiation cere 
mony prior to becoming an active member 
of the tribe. This function is one accom- 


panied by the most trying ordeals, being 


carried on before a council of chiefs and 
lamas (native priests), who closely watch 
the youth while he is being subjected to 
such inhuman tortures as being strung up 
by the thumbs, burnt with red-hot irons. 
and other kindred cruelties which only the 
most savage mind could devise. If he 
passes through the ordeal without mani 
festing signs of pain, the next stage of the 
initiation is proceeded with. Should he 
fail, his lot is far worse than that of the 
most miserable slave; he is cruelly beaten 
and abused, subjected to the contumely of 
all, until, unfortunate wretch, he gladly 
ends his existence. Having passed the 
first stage, the youth is isolated in a hut 
at some distance from the village and 
is there required to go through a long 
period of starvation, being visited from 
time to time by the priests, who provide 
him with strips of prayer-paper and incul 
cate into him the precepts of the religion 
of his fathers. On his release he is pro- 
vided with weapons, and must appear be 
fore the council of chiefs within a stated 
time with proofs of his prowess as a hunter 
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or warrior, else he cannot enter the tribe 
asa member. A similar ceremony is gone 
through with in the case of a man who has 
incurred the displeasure of his own tribe 
and wishes to join another tribe. 

While among the Sifan Thibetans, I was 
particularly fortunate in witnessing on 
several occasions the queer ceremonies gone 
through with incident to marriage and 
death. Among some of these tribes wives 


4st 


offer of marriage. The father, after weigh- 
ing the matter carefully, for a refusal is 
likely to provoke a long and disastrous 
feud, in turn waits upon the priests and 
acquaints them with the nature of the 
offer, at the same time paying to them a 
munificent bribe in order to secure the 
answer of the deities as to whether the 
marriage should be entered into. The young 
man, should he be diplomatic enough, 





are secured f 
by the simple 
method of 
making a for- 
aying expedi- 
tion on some 
weaker tribe 
and seizing 
upon as many 
women 
may be 
sired. 


as 
de- 
This 
practice, how- 
ever boldly 
undertaken, 
is likely to 
mean the loss 
of 

lives, 


several 

and 
adopted only 
in case of dir- 


is 


est neces- 
sity. The fol- 
lowing meth- 
od is more 
generally em- 
ployed. As it 
is obligatory 
man 


reached 


on a to 
have 
a certain po- 
im- 
be- 


can 


sition of 
portance 
fore he 
take 
himself a 
wife, mar- 
riages occur very 
this 


unto ” 
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TOILING THROUGH 
late among the Sifans, 
and to may be ascribed the ability 
of the women to keep their good looks 
for a longer period than among most 
savage races. When a warrior, surfeited 
with the glory of martial strife, desires a 
wife, he waits upon the father of the girl 
who has attracted his eye and makes: an 


A 


meantime has 
carried a larg- 
er bribe to the 
lamas, who 
4 ‘‘bleed’’ both 
father and 
suitor to lim- 
its of safety, 
when a deci- 
sion is given 
invariably 
favoring the 
claims of the 
latter. This, 
however, is 
but the com- 
mencement of 
the ordeal 
through 
which the 
lovelorn suit- 
or must pass. 
During an 
entire month 
he must keep 
the family of 
his favored 
one supplied 
with meat and 
other lux- 
uries, and 
must also be 
constantly on 
his guard 
against rival 
suitors, who 
are bound to 
the end of a 
is invited to a 
by the father of 
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enter similar offers. At 
month the chosen one 
grand feast provided 
the girl, where the betrothal is sealed 
by each cutting a small incision in 
the arm and mingling the blood flowing 
from the wounds. This rite of ‘‘blood- 


brotherhood’’ having been completed, the 
4 
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girl is brought forward in all her native 
charms, smeared with grease and variously 
colored pigments, adorned in all her finery, 
and with a rope tied round her neck as a 
badge of subservience. 

Then ensues a scene of the shrewdest 
bargaining, the father dilating on the good 
points of the girl much in the manner that 
a connoisseur of blooded stock wauld ex- 
pound the good points of an animal, while 
the suitor, having calculated how many 
cattle he is 
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The various ceremonial rites and func- 
tions gone through with on occasions of 
death and burial are even more curious. 
When a chief or other influential member 
of the village dies, his remains are placed 
in a box or yak-skin bag, and for several 
weeks sunk in a swiftly flowing stream, in 
order that the evil spirit supposed to 
possess the body shall be washed away. 
At the end of that time the badly decom- 
posed corpse is brought to one of the tem- 
ples, or to its 





willing to give, 
strives to secure 
her at the low- 
est possible 
price. The 
wishes or incli- 
nations of the 
woman are 
never consult- 
ed, but the bar- 
gaining goes 
on for days and 
even weeks un- 
til a final settle- 
ment has been 
arrived at. The 


requisite price 


having been 
paid, she is led 
to the house of 
her husband, 
where she is 
subjected to a 
severe beating, 
in order to 
humble her 
spirit properly, 
and made to run J 
round the vil- 
lage loudly pro- 
claiming the 
merits and valor 
of her husband, 
and touching 
those objects 
that are supposed to have a potent influence 
over her future welfare, such as the teats of 
the cattle or the little stone idols placed in 
front of each dwelling. By her sale, how- 
ever, the father does not relinquish his 
claims upon her, but may sell her time and 
time again to suitors who may come after, 
until she may have half a dozen husbands. 
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former resi- 
dence, and a 
large payment 
made to the 
lamas to com- 
plete the re- 
mainder of the 
burial cere- 
mony, a most 
gruesome task, 
for the stench 
arising from the 
body after it has 
been dead for 
nearly a month 
may better be 
imagined than 
described. The 
mouth, eyes, 
ears and 
other parts of 
the body are 
sprinkled with 
potent liquids, 
while the rela- 
tives of the de- 
ceased gather 
round the dwell- 
ing chanting in 
musical ulula- 
tions truly dolo- 
rous, and lacer- 

— ating their flesh 
nviiiwmudieia tf . Y. 
knives. The 
body is then cut up into a number of pieces 
by the lamas, each piece being buried in a 
different spot ; in this manner the head, which 
is supposed to contain the original spirit, will 
be surrounded by as many warriors in the 
next world as there are disjointed portions of 
the body. The number of pieces into which 
the body is cut is determined solely by the 
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rank of the individual. Thus, in a chief 
the corpse may be severed in a dozen or 
more places, while in the case of a warrior 
it is merely cut in two. 

The Sifans, unlike* many of the other 
tribes of the Chino-Thibetan border, are 
possessed of a deeply religious spirit, and 
the lamas and witch-doctors hold almost 
unlimited sway, their power being superior 
to that of the chiefs. In its basic 
elements their religion is Buddhistic, but 
more attention is paid to various forms of 
mummery and magic, in no wise dissimilar 
from the most debased beliefs of African 
fetish-worship. There are numberless 
deities, each tribe, or in fact each family, 
being attended by some patron god who 
guards the individual during life, and to 
whom the soul must be delivered on death. 
Two or three times a year the most fanat- 
ical religious ceremonies are indulged in, 
when sacrifices of cattle, and sometimes of 
prisoners of war, are made. No expedition 
is undertaken or other project entered 
upon, however trivial its object, until the 
favor of the deities has been secured by 
sacrifices. 


even 


The worship of ancestors is curiously 
carried on among all tribes. Twice a year 
their bones are dug up and religiously 
washed, it being ludicrous in the extreme 
to watch the preternatural gravity with 
which the natives go about this stupendous 
operation, carrying huge pots of water to 
the open graves and religiously scrubbing 
the bones. When I first saw this opera- 
tion it struck me as being remarkably funny, 
but to the natives themselves it is an in- 
tensely solemn and sacred 
ceremony. As the posses- 
sion of a large ‘‘bonery’’ 
gives to the fortunate pro- 
prietor great power in the 
tribe, these 

are 
seized upon 
for debt or 
the inau- 
guration of a 
feud, the per- 
son or family 
so deprived 
of its sacred 


bones 


on 


relics being 


shunned by .« 
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the others until the bones shall have been 
redeemed. 

One of the most remarkable of all the 
strange myths believed in by this curious 
people is one pertaining to the sun, moon 
and stars. The sun is believed to be an 
immense ball of yak meat and fat, whereon 
the spirits of departed ancestors are sup- 
posed to feast, the light being caused by 
its heated condition. The stars are por- 
tions of this immense feast, which dropping 
to the earth give birth to animals for the 
sustenance of suffering humanity. The 
moon they conceive to be a less ball of 
similar texture, in use while the larger 
one is being replenished for the morrow, its 
non-appearance on cloudy and stormy days 
being accounted for by the fact that the 
deities are undergoing a period of fasting 
and religious abnegation. The parched 
and condition of sterile regions 
is ascribed to the fact that many thousand 
years ago this immense ball slipped from 
the hands of its keepers and descending 
too near the earth scorched those parts 
with which it came in contact before it 
could be recovered. 

It will be impossible, except in these 
genera! terms, to give a description of this 
country of eastern Thibet, for the greater 
part of it will have to be more fully ex- 
plored before it can adequately be described. 
It was nearly the end of September when 
my weary yaks and escort crept over the 
snow-covered mountain-ranges into Gharl- 
kau and halted at the door they had left 
months before. The long march of 

hundred miles was over, but the 

goggles and snowshoes, the 

whip and harness, were 
suffered to be long 
aside, for five days 
I had unexpectedly 
started on 
a far long- 
er journey 
up the Dji- 
Chu head- 
waters of 
the Yang- 
tse-Kiang 
to its source 
south of 
the Charing 
Nor. 


desert 


two 
eight 


not 
laid 
later 
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A PATIENT LOVE. 


By FRANK H. SPEARMAN. 


HE was a young woman while I was 

still a boy. But I was a boy with 

wide-open eyes and hungry ears and a head 
full of dreams. 

Our town was chopped out of the woods. 
Not, at most, many women in it for a boy 
to glorify; but even in that hideous clear- 
ing some woman must be exalted: I ex- 
alted her. 

Much of the time she was away at school: 
some Eastern school, big and fashionable 
wherever it was; Agnes wouldn’t be any- 
where else. And gaging women with her 
even now, she was certainly attractive; 
indeed, brilliant. 

In summer when she came home— 
summer was kind and dreamy even in our 
clearing—when I barely heard she was 
come, sleep was sweeter and waking sweeter 
even tome. What must it have been to 
him? 

On the street I looked for her with an 
awe. I watched every approaching woman 
hoping it might be she. 

She was so different from our women. 
Not pretty, precisely; I don’t mean that; 
but sort of quick, bewildering. My mind 
was not intense enough to grasp or reflect 
her as she passed; she deliciously took my 
breath. Maybe because she was done in 
tighter, truer, saucier lines than other 
women; smarter, one would say now. .And 
since -I could not understand her, she 
amazed me—a lovely mystery. 

I used, too, to meet her where I never 
met other women. In the woods, where I 
always had something on hand. Or on the 
river, in a shell of a boat rowing and 
dancing audaciously in a steamer’s wake 
while I, in a boat twice as big, cautiously 
hugged the bank. Two things I recall: 
she was always hurrying; and always 
alone. 

There was 
about her; 


really 


something wildish 
maybe untamed puts it better. 
Untamed, even to the end—for in the end, 
caged, she beat out her life against the 
bars; and came back to her nesting-place 
in the woods to die. 

But when I was a boy I glorified this 


woman. She never had a word or a smile 
for me; at least, not more. What was I 
to interest her—little, yellow, puny?—but 
with just the waxen heart for such a 
woman to set her seal on. 

Even to-day, looking back from a point 
she would have bartered her soul to reach, 
my mind goes back to that town—a mere 
scar among the pines; and to that woman 
—and to her story. 


I. 


John Richmond was the bookkeeper for 
the Naple & Strong Lumber Company; 
but that doesn’t explain John. His sur- 
roundings were nothing of the man. 

People in Western towns are something 
quite apart from their environment. Else- 
where it may explain; in the West, no. 
We were, I think, more like castaways, all 
of us. Cast voluntarily away, maybe; 
some for one and some for another reason ; 
but finally all huddled together in the big 
northern woods. ‘ 

There was a society in our clearing—at 
least, a social effort; mere scrap and frag- 
ment of the amenities and diversions of 
other lands and other peoples. The 
measles of society broke out among us as 
they break out wherever ambitious people 
are thrown together; and to me the marvel 
has been that our young women handled 
their gloves and our young men their feet 
as decently as they did. 

In all of this virile social eruption John 
Richmond had part. He was quiet and 
somewhat too gentle for our rasping atmos- 
phere. Our men talked loud, rather than 
loudly; and laughed boisterously. Not 
John. He was a New England man 
and refined; though none of us suspected 
that. To our town he was simply different. 
And not being a burly, bewhiskered, be- 
booted, beblanketed lumberman—just a 
modest accountant—John did not loom on 
our horizon quite so large as men who 
swallowed their knives and supped their 
coffee hot from the saucer with that frantic 
elevation of the brows born of much hurry 
and many scorchings. 


so, 
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On the other hand, John could do things 
which staggered our successful men. . He 
could dispose of his feet without alarm; 
he could sit down in a chair without caus- 
ing apprehension. These things made a 
certain demand for John; particularly at 
the time the amateur theatrical business 
swept over Black Rapids. 

Each of us, I suppose, reaches at one 
time or another a distinct climax of fasci- 
nation for unknown admirers. For me, 
Agnes Hawley reached hers in the ‘‘ Mistle- 
Bough’’—or ‘*Under the Mistletoe 
Bough,’’ whichever it was. In the cast 
Agnes took the part of leading lady, for 
such various reasons as the lion took three- 
quarters of the carcass. But she could not 
play all the parts. There was a hero, 
whether husband or lover doesn’t come 
back to me, and this part was assigned, 
perforce, to John Richmond. Perforce, 
since no other man in Black Rapids could 
or would wear white silk knee-breeches. 

There was, I think, a wedding, or a 
threat of one, for I remember Agnes Haw- 
ley dressed as a bride; God knows she 
would have made men anywhere catch 
their breath. Agnes, in the play a sort of 
star-eyed, hair-brained bride, hid herself 
ina great big chest. We all knew, too. 
perfectly well that if Agnes so determined 
she could really do just such a fool thing, 
as Mrs. Sam Barker would put it. And 
truly at the slightest provocation the creep- 
ing horror of the thing will come over me 
yet. 

John 
his acting. He was nearer, anyway, to the 
heart of Black Rapids than Agnes. The 
scrubbiest urchin on the flats wasn’t afraid 
of John, whereas everybody quavered more 
or less before Agnes. She said sharp and 
stinging things. 

But after the skeleton business and the 
last act the audience went wild over Agnes 
Hawley and John, both. John, indeed, 
had more to do. 

,In addition to the play there were, 
oddly enough, two numbers in music; the 
first a duet by John and Rosina Strauss. 
Rosina’s father owned the hall in which 
the performance took place. Rosina was 
at that time desperately smitten with John 
and made no secret of it. In season and 
out she insisted on singing ‘‘Larboard 


toe 


Richmond amazed the town with 
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Watch’ with him. It was across to John; 
I realize that now. But in a small clear- 
ing it is hard to escape a woman if she is 
insistent, and John was too much of a 
gentleman to take a club and kill her. So 
he periodically sang the ** Larboard Watch’’ 
with Rosina. 

Moreover, on this occasion there were 
some concessions connected with the charge 
for the use of the hall which hung on the 
singing of the ‘‘Larboard Watch.’’ Until 
assured that the ‘‘Larboard Watch’’ should 
have place on the program, in addition to 
certain stipulated mention of Strauss’s 
ladies’ cloaks and hosiery, Rosina’s father 
had by his stiffness given the treasurer 
some uneasiness. 

John, therefore, always amiable, stood 
in his white breeches and stockings beside 
Rosina in silk very red, and sang with her 
the famous duet. While they were on, 
Agnes, behind the scenes, stood and tit- 
tered; for Rosina at intervals flatted scan- 
dalously. 

But Black Rapids, whatever else, was 
not finicky; and Black Rapids could, if 
Agnes couldn’t, at moments open heart to 
aman. The audience would not be con- 
tent. Even after John had brought the 
blushing Rosina out and bowed with her, 
and retreating bowed at her, the men with 
their heavy boots stamped until Mr. 
Strauss, white with emotion, torn between 
pride at the applause and fear that the 
floor would give way, hurriedly took the 
stage and begged the gentle-kr-kr-men to 
desist for the love of God—at the same 
time thanking them, in behalf of his 
daughter and Mr. kr-kr-Richmond, for their 
very generous reception—this at Agnes 
Hawley’s suggestion. 

Strauss’s little effort was met with re- 
newed thumping; the men would hear 
John in the next number at once. So out 
came John good-naturedly and I went to 
the piano to play for him. He sang ‘‘My 
Queen.”’ 

I have played the song often since then; 
once, indeed, for the man who made it. 
But only John, I think, could sing it. In 
one passage there occurs a paralyzing suc- 
cession of accidentals; with every bar the 
key shifts. But John had throat and 
heart big enough and warm enougb and 
true enough to have carried consecutive 
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fifths. He soared from note to note and 
key to key until he fairly swept everybody 
in the house along with him. Everybody, 
did I say? But one. 

I knew whom it was for—all the song- 
worship, all the splendid pleading. She, 
too, smiling now contentedly behind the 
scenes, knew. Rosina, recovering violently 
from a perspiration, thought she knew; 
but she didn’t; not then. And that was 
the end of the ‘‘ Mistletoe Bough’? business. 


Il. 


Music took me away from Black Rapids, 
but it could not take me away from Black 
Rapids people; the wor!d is not yet big 
enough for Americans. 

In Leipsic, years afterward, who should 
hunt me up with Black Rapids news but 
Rosina Strauss, cured long since of John 
and become Mrs. Moses kr-kr-Bloom, as 
Strauss would say. 

‘*What you think?’’ asked Rosina, after 
the ball opened. ‘‘Agnes Hawley’s 
marriet.’’ 

‘*Then to John Richmond, Mrs. Bloom, ’’ 
I exclaimed, with gay mistletoe-bough cer- 
tainty. 

‘*Oh, no,’’ laughed Rosina. 

‘*To whom?’’ 

‘*Mister Herbert Sayres.”’ 

Alas, I knew him not; he meant nothing 

me. 

‘*Oh, she iss a fery crate swell now.’’ 

‘*T can well believe that,’’ I smiled, re- 
gretfully. ‘‘Pray, then, who is Herbert 
Sayres?’’ ; 

‘Oh, such a bik lumper merchand in 
Chicagho, where we lifin’. She lifs on 
Bine street on the Nort Seit. Such a bik, 
white house, my kracious; cos’ three 
hundreth thousan’ dollars. Oh, I can tell 
you,’’ and Rosina tossed her head with a 
touch of camaraderie, ‘‘we ain’t goot 
enough no more for Agnes Hawley, I can 
tell you that, Mr. Harmon, if you are get- 
ting such a bik musicianer.’’ 

‘*Truly, Mrs. Bloom, I am sorry.’’ 

‘‘That wouldn’ make no_ difference 
neither, Mr. Harmon. She ain’t sorry for 
nobody, that girl.’’ 

‘*T didn’t mean precisely that. I meant 
only I was rather sorry—she didn’t—that 
she has sort of gotten away from us—from 
John and the rest of, don’t you know.”’ 
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‘*T tolt Bloom to keep a-buyin’ bine lants. 
He wouldn’ do ’t; what coult I to? Bud 
he bin a-makin’ it some on insite broperty, 
jus’ the same. We lifin’ on Brairie Afenue, 
anyhow, an’ we ain’t ashamet of our olt 
frients to come an’ see us, neither, Mr. 
Harmon; and that’s for you.”’ 

‘*And be assured I appreciate it very 
much, Mrs. Bloom.’’ 

‘*When you goin’ back?’’ 

‘*Not for some years, I am afraid.’’ 

**Oh, gootness!’’ 

‘*But I shall find you—I surely shall, 
when I do go back.’’ 

And I did find her; I made it a point 
to. The blessed Jews! How theif*baiting 
exasperates me! I love them because they 
rarely die and never grow old. In this 
way their faces and their voices cheat me 
into the delusion that I, myself, am still 
young. For are they not, the earliest of 
them, yet alive? And is there one who 
fails even now to call me ‘‘Tave,’’ in 
spite of some gray hair and the creeping 
dignity of age? Away with their de- 
tractors. 

Despite Rosina’s asseveration that old 
friends were not good enough for Mrs. 
Sayres, she sent her cards promptly to me 
when I reached Chicago and she sat in 
state in my first audience. 

After the rush of home-coming, I called 
at the bik, white house, as Rosina well de- 
scribed it, and shortly dined with Mrs. 
Sayres and some few of her friends. 

I met Sayres with curiosity, but I could 
make little of the man who had carried off 
Agnes—John’s Agnes and mine—save that 
he was tremendously prominent in girth 
and in political circles and had but a lim- 
ited capacity for wine; a dinner left him 
rather helpless. 

Afterward, by Mrs. Sayres’ invitation, I 
played for her. But in this honors were 
easy, inasmuch as I happened to be at that 
time the fad among concert-goers and 
brought, I dare say, as much light to Pine 
Street as I reflected. In truth, I had been 
so long away from my own country as to 
lose all identity with it. With a Teutonic 
name and appearance and an astute manager 
I passed readily enough for a German 
pianist—and with the happiest results. 

But the papers took up the matter and 
my indignant but indiscreet denial that I 
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was a foreigner told heavily on the box- 
office receipts. My manager, who had per- 
sonally propagated the German myth, ac- 
cused me of bad faith and in disgust we 
parted; but that was long after the Sayres’ 
reception, where a curious gentleman after 
a Liszt-Chopin number asked me whether 
it was very hard to do that. Then added 
he had understood that a celebrated Ger- 
man pianist was to play after a while and 
inquired whether I knew how soon. 

Mrs. Sayres—Agnes—near and always 
alert, caught the blunder skilfully into her 
own bosom and begged me not to be too 
severe in judgment on my wretched fron- 
tier compatriots after deserting them. 
However, they were not all hopeless at the 
Sayres’ reception. Chicago was even then 
far beyond the stockyards stage, and some 
I met there to whom I bear allegiance yet. 
Sayres sent me rather a stunning check for 
my appearance, which, by the way, I 
cavalierly and foolishly returned; but the 
incident must have set at rest all doubts 
as to my nationality. 

One real and exquisite pleasure I did 


get out of that first concert tour. John 


wrote me from Black Rapids, and since I 
could by no means get up there, belonging 
quite helplessly to my manager, I wired 
peremptorily for him to come down and 
see me. 


He came; and after dear exhausting 
hours of talk, for it seemed as though we 
could never get over the ground, we went 
together to pay our compliments to Rosina 
on Brairie Afenue. 

I had persistently dodged her formal 
advances and her rather arbitrary measures 
for capturing me bodily. But I decently 
let her know that John and I would be 
down the next Sunday evening and the 
chief priests and the ancients were gath- 
ered together to receive us. 

Father Strauss, retired from _ ladies’ 
hosiery and Black Rapids, lifting up his 
voice fell on my neck. The little Blooms, 
all of whom desecrated the piano, encom- 
passed my legs. Bloom, a fishy sort of a 
man with eyes like jelly, stared violently ; 
and Rosina, in a silk redder than of old 
and ampler by far, fairly beamed a wel- 
come. 

It was rather a slobber all around; but 
in spite of that John and I had no end of 
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fun. We guyed the ready-to-wear men 
and jollied their pretty girls like two quite 
reckless bachelors. 

Then, naturally, the music. Play ? 
Of course I played. I pounded the piano 
alarmingly. And Jews, too, always have 
the best—another reason why I like them. 
This one was a concert grand imported ex- 
pressly from Wabash Afenue for the occa- 
sion; so Bloom confided to me lest the 
point be lost. 

And to wind up the evening, singing: 
Father Strauss must and would have the 
‘*kr-kr-Larport Vatch.’’ 

I seated myself at the piano with all the 
impressiveness I could summon, attempting 
even the solemnity of my master, the great 
Abbé; and the tempest with which I 
ushered in the cheery midnight’s drearless 
hour was a caution to tars and to Bloom, 
who in hiring the instrument had assumed 
the risks; but this I did not learn till I 
was through. 

When Rosina went off, as she barba- 
rously would, I swamped her flats in a sea 
of harmonics. Bloom, I am satisfied, 
thought I had gone crazy. 

And after all the uproarious fun and 
noise of it, Father Strauss, who never for- 
got, called for ‘‘My kr-kr-Kuhveen,”’ 

That unfortunate. John went all 
gaunt and_ hurt-looking. I bridged it 
over for the audience with a Rubenstein. 
waltz. But not for Father Strauss, who 
would have none of my Rubenstein; he 
dreamed again of his ancient competitor, 
and of oldtime margins on 
cloaks, before the business was gumpletely 
gilt in Black Rapids, as he told me that 
evening. 

Nor could I bridge it, I fear, for John, 
to whom it brought different memories. 

All the time he was with me I never 
mentioned her name. Should one forever 
study harmony without, too, perceiving 
something of discord? 


was 


Eisenstein, 


Il. 


For ten years I was back and forth 
between Chicago and the Continent, and 
the Blooms and their cousins persecuted 
me amiably the while. In Chicago they 
steadily advanced in wealth and influence. 
Rosina’s younger generation were convent- 
bred girls, handsome, spirited and in taste 
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fairly correct. Of all the miracles Chi- 
cago has wrought I know of none like 
this—the gulf it has put between the 
second generation and the first. 

Rosina was the cross of her daughters; 
but they bore her filially. For my part 
I wouldn’t for the world have changed her. 
Her distinctive grammar and her impossi- 
ble waist-line had become necessary to me, 
however distressing to the girls. Two of 
the daughters were devoted to music, and 
promising. I was able to do something 
for them in Vienna at atime when their 
race was villainously baited, and they set 
store by me. 

Through the Blooms I heard often of 
Agnes, who gradually worked her way to 
the zenith of the North Side orbit. She 
was become a patroness of art, and her gal- 
leries had even a European reputation. I 
heard her name on the lips of struggling 
Munich artists very much as it had been a 
long time since on my own. 

‘*But he ain't a-makin’ no money, no 
more, Sayres,’’ said Rosina to me one 
evening at the Hotel Anglais. ‘‘Bloom 


belongs on the same bank what he does. 
Bloom, they ask him 


before somebody 
gets money out.”’ 

‘Chairman of the board of directors, 
mama, ’’ suggested Myra, patiently. 

‘*Well, anyhow, Sayres don’t get no 
more money there, any more; he’ss too 
bik a spekelater; ain’t he, Bloom?’’ she 
appealed to her husband, who had just 
come in. 

But Bloom the water-eyed, the solemn, 
the dense, had no idea of revealing the 
financial policy of his bank; he only stared 
helplessly, neither affirming nor denying. 
I recalled the incident a year later when I 
heard of Sayres’ failure. 

He went all to smash; financially and 
otherwise. The crash on Pine Street—the 
utter consternation and rebellion of Agnes 
—has been described to me as something 
awful. 

Sayres resumed his struggle with the 
small bottle and came off much the worse. 
There was talk of angry recrimination, and 
of personal abuse. His sympathizers com- 
plained of outrageous extravagance, hers 
of positive brutality; Agnes applied for a 
divorce. 

The fight was bitter beyond everything. 
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All the sensation which attaches to the 
feuds of prominent families attended that 
of the Sayres. Why on earth they should 
have made such a row about separating I 
could not understand, but the struggle, I 
afterward learned, was over the possession 
of theirchild. He wasa frail, waxy boy— 
thirteen feeble years old and not over- 
bright. 

They have told me of the last scene in 
the courtroom after servants and tutors and 
physicians had testified before the bench 
of the utter neglect, the discouraging 
heartlessness, of the mother. Even then, 
the judge, a merciful man, unwilling to 
depend on the word of those who might 
be prejudiced or mistaken or malicious, 
hesitated to part the woman and her off- 
spring. 

‘*Tell me, my child,’’ he asked, leaning 
down toward the unfortunate, ‘‘tell me— 
don’t be afraid—do you want to go and 
live with your mother? or do you want to 
go and live with your father?’’ 

And with Agnes Hawley listening, and 
with Herbert Sayres listening; with the 
stolid court clerks listening and the curious 
reporters listening; with a stuffy room 
full of greasy loafers listening, the unhappy 
boy passed judgment on the woman who 
had given him being. 

‘*Don’t you understand, Alfred?’ re- 
peated the judge, still gently. ‘‘Just tell 
me which you would rather go now to 
stay with—your father? or your mother?’’ 

Poor little Sayres, hesitating, looked 
from one to another of the faces about 
him. Looked at his mother, imploring; 
at his father, troubled with shame; and at 
the kindly man above him waiting pa- 
tiently for his answer. And stammered, 
so low that few heard, ‘‘If you please— 
with—papa.’’ 

IV. 

It was not, I have thought, the divorce 
from luxury—from the whim humored, 
the wish gratified—which most broke 
her, but the sentence of her innocent 
executioner. From the judgment of a 
child there is no appeal. 

Crushed and bedraggled, Agnes Hawley 
came back to Black Rapids. Her father, 
very old and very poor, still lived. To 
him Agnes went, and as best she could 
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buried herself from curious eyes. Deacon 
Hawley had become reduced to a shabby 
little Gothic house in the lower town. 
She never went out to see people and as 
much as possible denied herself to those 
would see her. But I heard long 
afterward of how, a thin, silent woman in 
black, she used in summer-time to thread 
the woods, always alone. 


who 


V. 

One day I met John at the Auditorium 
by appointment for an old-fashioned visit. 
In the café after the play we stumbled on 
the Blooms—Rosina, Bloom and the girls. 
There was a great pow-wow. 

‘*An’ don’t you forget us this time, 
Mr. Harmon, like you been a-doin’,’’ said 
tosina, warningly, as we parted. ‘‘We 
moofed to the Nort Seit now. We got 
the Sayres’ place—yes, ah-hah, the bik, 
white house. An’ we ain’t ashamet of our 
old frients to come an’ see us, in such fine 
places, neither. An’ that’s for you, Mr. 
Richmond, an’ for you, Mr. Harmon.’’ 

But the worm will one day turn, don’t 
know. I grasped her hand warmly. 

‘‘T thank you, Mrs. Bloom,’’ I retorted, 
‘‘and let me say I feel as you do: I am 
not in the least ashamed of my old friends 
either.”’ 

I could have bitten my tongue off the 
minute I said it, for though Rosina was 
thick-skinned there were the girls and I 
perceived it hurt; but John, who was al- 
ways shielding others, interposed to divert 
their thoughts. 

‘*By the way, Mrs. 
claimed, ‘‘Mr. Harmon 
that I like immensely and he’s thinking 
of asking permission to dedicate it to you. 
Come upstairs and play it for them, Dave, 
do.’’ So up we went and I saw I was in 
for it; the excitement on Mount Zion, as 
\gnes used long ago to call Rosina owing 
to a fancied resemblance to the sacred hill, 
great. Clearly there was but one 
thing to make John’s word good; 
though I made him confess to Rosina that 
the suggestion of it in the first place was 
his own, 


you 


Bloom,’’ he ex- 
has written a song 


Vas 


do, 


At the beginning I had difficulty in 
hoking off Bloom, who wanted a full-sheet 
portrait of Rosina on the title-page. With 


this lunaey suppressed, success followed 
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fast. A cautious first edition was torn 
from the plates an? a third demanded be- 
fore the second wus dry. The avidity with 
which successive instalments were absorbed 
made a stir in the song world. The thing 
has been translated into German, owing to 
the fact that their cousin Solomon Blumm 
lives in Berlin and was good enough to 
undertake the foreign copyright. 

The mystery of it to me has always been 
where Bloom plants so many thousand 
copies—though I have recently understood 
that in some parts of the West it is to be 
had with a can of baking-powder. 

Sometimes I have suspected from the 
enormous output that possibly the old man 
uses it for ballast for his new yacht, ‘‘The 
Rose,’’ which to my thinking is the trim- 
mest sloop in the Chicago squadron. 


Vi 


John Richmond, working quietly in the 
old town, knew of Agnes’ home-coming, 
but saw her no more than the rest. It 
seems as if sometimes they must have met, 
yet I can hear of no meetings, even on the 
street. 

But this I know. One day Agnes sent 
for him; sent by the old doctor who had 
attended the entire first generation in Black 
Rapids and lived to attend the second; 
sent and asked that John come to her. 
And he went. 

It is the one door I cannot open for you 
—hers when he entered and it was closed 
behind. The others I have thrown wide; 
that one I cannot. What, I muse so 
often, did she say to John? He, I feel, 
would have said very little, if anything. 
But what did Agnes say after it all? I 
often ask myself that; for they never met 
again. 

They told me only this. He went to 
Chicago shortly afterward; went to hunt 
up Sayres, Rosina said.. To hunt him up 
and plead with him for leave to take the 
child, Alfred, grown now sicklier and 
wretcheder, up to Black Rapids to see his 
mother. Only for a little visit, John said, 
to his mother, who was very sick. Sayres 
bluntly refused. John pledged himself 
for the boy’s safe and prompt return, but 
could for a long time get no concession. 

It was a sorry task. Denial, delay, in- 


sult and evasion. At last, cornered, and 
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a bit shamed maybe, Sayres promised to 
let the boy go if John would furnish a 
bond for his return; and he demanded a 
heavy one. 

A stranger in Chicago and never strong 
financially, John tramped fruitlessly for a 
bondsman. Rebuffed in every quarter, he 
turned at last in despair to Rosina—and 
got one; Bloom signed. Jews heartless? 
Yes, I know; but he signed. 

‘*T mate him,’’ declared Rosina, senten- 
tiously. But even Rosina would hardly 
have got Bloom on the end of so terrific 
an obligation had his heart not somewhat 
consented. True, he took a mortgage on 
John's only tangible asset, a roller-skating 
rink at Black Rapids; but that was mere 
force of habit, for Bloom quicker than 
anybody would know it was quite worth- 
less. Possibly he hoped a little security 
from the moral hazard John sustained of 
forfeiting it should Agnes plead too hard 
and get the boy away for good. Bloom 
himself told me he believed that Sayres 
would rather have stuck him on the bond 
than have got the boy back. 

So they dallied and squabbled; but 
Bloom signed. And when the squabble 
was ended, and the bond matter ended, 
and John reached Black Rapids with his 
frail charge, all was ended—and 
maybe for the best—Agnes was dead. 


else 


VI. 

Years afterward, I visited Black Rapids. 
The doctor had died. John asked me to 
come to the burial of our very old friend. 

I had not seen the town in twenty years. 
The stumps were gone; but every shabby 
landmark made my heart choke in my 
throat—for to those rotten fences and 
pitiful streets I had given my youth and 
my dreams; we give them but once, you 
know. The old graveyard was now be- 
come a railroad yard, barred with glitter- 
ing steel, and the new cemetery was away 
up the river. John met me—he was 
sharply aged since I had seen him, and it 
cut me. We were of the pall-bearers and 
sat“under the pulpit side by side. The old 
church was gone; it was a new church. 

The old minister was gone; it was a 
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young man who tame forward so frankly 
to greet me in the study and so delicately 
to welcome me back to the old place 
where he was good enough to say I was 
not forgotten. 

But listening as he spoke earnestly from 
the old pulpit, I asked myself why his 
voice bore no message to me. And listen- 
ing I knew that I, myself, was grown old 
and that only an old man could speak into 
my heart. 

So, together, John and [ helped to lower 
the dust into the dust. It was winter, and 


dreary in the cemetery despite the smart 
marble and well-kept lanes. 

Afterward, John by, I walked up the 
hill to stand a moment before the graves 
of my mother and my father; and walking 
thence to the carriages I saw a grave 
marked by a granite headstone :— 


‘‘AGNES HAWLEY. 
**Born March 12, 1851. 
‘*Died June 9, 1893.”’ 


I paused. There were roses at the foot 
of the mound. In the desolation of winter 
they looked forlorn. He was standing be- 
side me. I had no need to question; in- 
deed, his silence forbade it. Neither of 
us spoke; yet I knew he still loved her. 

And it is this which always comes back 
to me: she must have been an extraordi- 
nary woman, despite her life went all so 
wrong. A superior woman—must she 
not? What other could have inspired so 
patient a love? 

There met me next day an old, old lady: 
a dear old lady who had known my mother. 
With her I could talk it all, for she under- 
stood, even as I. She told me how John 
had buried her; how he still cared for her 
father; and how winter and summer flowers 
were left on her grave. 

And sometimes I recall with what un 
questioning faith I long ago read that foo! 
line :— 

“* Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart.” 


Really, what an insolence for that mag 
nificent cub to have presumed to speak for 
men. 

Even Bloom knows better. 
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HE autumn morn- 
ing was gray and 
misty in Parlia- 
ment Street. 

Big Ben, loom- 
ing against the 
leaden sky, had 

chimed nine o’clock, 

business men were hur- 

rying toward Charing 

Cross, com- 

mence the day’s work, the police 

about Whitehall were going off 

duty and hastening to warm them- 

selves, and the sentinels at the 

Guards were changing 

guard. The great blocks of Gov- 

ernment Offices were not yet open, 

even fourth division clerks were 

not due for another hour and 

their principals not for a couple 

of hours more, yet the Most 

‘oble the Marquis of Macclesfield, her Maj- 

sty’s Prime Minister and Principal Secre- 

iry of State for Foreign Affairs, was in h‘- 

ivate room overlooking the great deserted 

iadrangle in Downing Street, busy with 
ie affairs of the British empire. 

He had entered that room soon after mid- 


eager to 


Horse 
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night, taken the broad ribbon of the Garter 
from across his shirt-front—for he had 
been attending a reception at the German 
Embassy—placed it carefully in a drawer, 
turned up his shirt-cuffs as was his habit, 
and sat down to write. Heedless of time, 
he had written on, the silence broken only 
by the scratching of his quill, rising only 
once to drink a glass of water and to pace 
the room two or three times about in deep 
thought.’ Then, he had returned to his 
work, penning a dispatch with his own 
hand and reducing it to cipher of figures 
by aid of the small leather-bound book 
open at his elbow. 

A grave, gray-bearded, scanty-haired 
man, he possessed keen dark eyes which 
had not lost their brilliancy although he 
was nearly seventy. Something of a mis- 
anthrope in private life; a retiring man 
who hated popularity, who never spoke in 
public unless absolutely compelled from 
political motives, he was nevertheless ac- 
knowledged from end to end of Europe as 
the greatest living diplomatist and the 
most successful Foreign Minister England 
had ever possessed. To preserve the old 
traditions of his ancient and noble family, 
and serve his country and his sovereign, 
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were his only aims, and to that end it was 
no unusual thing for him to work through 
the silent hours while London slept, and 
then drive in a hansom to his great dismal 
old house in Grosvenor Square, where he 
lived a lonely and essentially simple life. 
Twenty years ago his wife had died, and 
beyond the servants, his nephew, who 
acted as his private secretary, was the only 
other resident in that severely furnished 
barrack. A prodigious worker, he would 
frequently be busy for twenty hours out of 
the twenty-four, examining and mastering 
the dispatches which came to him daily 
from her Majesty’s Ambassadors abroad, 
sealed in those well-worn boxes of red 
morocco, making notes, deciding the most 
difficult points of an intricate diplomacy, 
and giving advice to one and all of her 
representatives at the various courts of Eu- 
rope. Five thousand pounds per year was 
certainly an inadequate remuneration for 
his onerous office. No man in all England 
had such grave responsibility, for often 
upon those words he wrote depended the 
integrity and prosperity of the great 
empire. 


As Big Ben boomed forth, he glanced at 


his watch. Then, having written another 
line, he appended his well-known sprawly 
signature, collected the written sheets of 
blue dispatch-paper with its wide margin 
and its word, ‘‘Confidential,’’ printed in 
the corner, and having taken from a drawer 
an envelope upon which was a large, 
broad cross in scarlet, he sealed it with the 
old-fashioned cut amethyst attached to his 
watch-chain and bearing his arms. 

Then he sighed heavily, rested his 
wearied brow upon his hands, and after- 
ward rose, drew up the blind and stood 
at the window, gazing gravely out upon the 
silent quadrangle of the Foreign Office 
where the pigeons were strutting in the 
gray morning. 

‘‘It must be done—must,’’ he mur- 
mured. ‘‘It is a sacrifice—a great sacri- 
fice—but it is imperative. At this 
moment we are within twenty-four hours 
of war, and the honor of England is in 
my hands.”’ 

He took from his pocket a telegram 
which he had received over the private wire 
on the previous night, and reread it. The 
words in cipher for his eyes alone were 


” 


THE PRIME MINISTER'S COUP. 


from his Sovereign Lady the Queen. 

Thrice he paced the room from end to 
end, his chin upon his breast, his thin, 
nervous fingers twitching in agitation, mur- 
muring : 

‘‘T wonder how it will all end? 
wonder?’’ 

And he halted, drawing a long breath. 
There was upon his ashen face a look of 
profound alarm. 

A sharp tap upon the door caused him 
to start, and there entered a tall, smart- 
looking man of about forty wearing a 
heavy traveling-ulster, whose gait showed 
him to be an officer, and whose easy bear- 
ing made it plain that he was on intimate 
terms with the Premier of England. His 
friendly feeling toward the personnel of 
the Foreign Office was one of the secrets of 
the Marquis of Macclesfield’s success. He 
was a man of few words, even to the 
Permanent Under-Secretaries, but he was 
accessible to all, of whatever grade. 

The man who had entered was a well-set- 
up, fair-mustached, good-looking fellow, 
who had come in response to an order of 
his chief which had reached him late at 
night. He was Capt. Lionel Macdonald, 
one of ‘‘the Greyhounds of Europe,”’ or 
to be more explicit, one of her Majesty's 
Foreign Service Messengers, a man to whom 
a journey from London to St. Petersburg 
was about as fatiguing as a journey around 
the Inner Circle of the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict Railway. He spent his life on rail 
ways, and had the times of departure and 
arrival on the European trunk-lines com- 
mitted to memory so that he had no use 
for a Continental Bradshaw. 

‘“*Ah! Macdonald,’’ his lordship ex- 
claimed as the man entered, ‘‘I’m glad it’s 
your turn to carry dispatches. I want 
you to go to Rome without delay. When 
shall you arrive?’’ 

‘If I leave Charing Cross in half an 
hour’s time,’’ said the Queen’s messenger, 
glancing at his watch, ‘‘I shall be in Rome 
at seven o'clock in the morning of the day 
after to-morrow.’ 

‘*Good,’’ grunted the Minister’ for For- 
eign Affairs, handing him the sealed dis 
patch. ‘‘Give this into Sir Charles Dur- 
rant’s hands at the earliest possible moment 
—and,’’ he added, ‘‘recollect, Macdonald, 
it is extremely confidential. If its con 


Ah! I 
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tents were known, all our diplomacy might 
be thwarted—you understand.’’ 

‘*Exactly,’’ replied the captain, taking 
the document. ‘‘I trust, however, that 
my previous services have shown my trust- 
worthiness. ’’ 

‘‘Of course, of course,’’ the chief said, 
quickly. ‘‘In you, Captain Macdonald, 
the Queen has a faithful servant. Your 
duties, I admit, are extremely important at 
this crisis,’’ the Minister added. ‘‘*You 
are carrying backward and forward across 
Europe secrets which might land us in war, 
or estrange us from every possible alliance. 
With unscrupulous spies about you, as you 
have on every hand, it behooves you to 
keep your eyes always open.”’ 

Macdonald smiled. 

‘*We are too clever for those interesting 
persons,’’ he laughed. ‘‘The spy is more 


successful in France, or in Italy, for there 
The cleverest spy has never 
touched a crossed dispatch of your lord- 
ship’s.’’ 

‘‘And that is a credit to your corps. In 
no other messenger service in Europe could 


he can bribe. 


It is true, as Bismarck once 
to me, only the English are 
3ut you're losing time,’’ added 
his lordship, .hastily. ‘‘Go. And good 
luck to you on your journey.”’ 

The captain, with the dispatch in his 
pocket, strode out, closing the door, and 
the great Minister was once more alone. 

At half-past eight that same evening 
Macdonald sat in the small buffet at the 
Gare de Lyon in Paris, where he was well 
known, calmly eating his dinner. He 
dined there, perhaps, on an average once 
a week throughout the year, and Jean, the 
head-waiter, always advised him as to his 


that be said. 
remarked 
honest. 


dishes. That night he had eaten exceed- 

well, and idled over coffee, a 

green chartreuse and a good cigar, await- 

the departure of the Rome express. 

had wired from Charing Cross securing 

is berth in the wagon-lit, and as he made 

i rule never to join a train until it was 

the point of departure he took matters 

y easily, chatting and joking with the 
inager of the buffet. 

\t last the clock struck nine, the bustle 

nd excitement on the platform where the 

lian mail was being put in increased, 


1 a ticket-collector began calling passen- 


ingly now 
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gers for Laroche, Macon, Dijon, Aix-les- 
Bains and Modane to take their places, 
whereupon the Queen’s messenger paid 
his bill tardily and strolled in a leisurely 
manner to the sleeping-car. 

The conductor touched his hat respect- 
fully as he entered, and said, ‘‘I have given 
m’sieur the center salon, as usual.’’ 

‘*Number Six?’’ 

‘*Yes, m’sieur.”’ 

The conductor, Bonnaud, had been 
known to him for years. He had traveled 
hundreds of journeys with him on the 
Nord, the Orient and the Nice expresses, 
and this official of the International Sleep- 
ing Car Company knew all his likes and 
dislikes. The car that night was pretty 
full, for a party of Americans was going 
through to Rome. Ere he had _ placed his 
bag in his berth, however, the horn was 
blown, and the train moved off on its long 
journey to the south of Europe. 

For an hour, as was his habit, the cap- 
tain sat in the corridor of the car, smok- 
ing, sipping the whisky and soda which 
Bonnaud brought him, chatting with one 
or two of his fellow-travelers, and making 
himself just as much at ease as though he 
were in his own chambers in St. James’s 
Street. Indeed, spending nearly half his 
life in those cars, he was absolutely at 
home in them. 

He was the last to turn in, and when 
the train ran into Ambérieu at a quarter 
past five next morning, although it was 
still dark, Bonnaud descended and ob- 
tained two long glasses of café-au-lait, one 
for the captain and one for himself. He 
took one to the door of Berth Number Six 
and knocked. He heard a response inside, 
and announced, ‘‘Café, m'sieur!’’ Then, 
setting the glass on the floor before the 
door, he was compelled to descend again 
to the platform to speak with the controller 
of the train. The instant, however, Bon- 
naud had left the car, the door of the com- 
partment next Macdonald’s opened noise- 
lessly, and a man’s hand reached round 
and dropped a tiny white tabloid into the 
steaming coffee. 

A second later the door closed, and the 
only sound was the captain stirring. Next 
moment he unbolted his door and took in 
the glass. 

The scene in the adjoining compartment 
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was, meanwhile, a somewhat curious one. 
The little chamber, like Macdonald’s, con- 
tained two berths, and was separated from 
his by a closed door, so arranged that the 
two compartments could be thrown into 
one at will. Its occupants were a tall, 
dark-bearded, gentlemanly man, and a 
good-looking woman attired quietly in a 
dark-green traveling-dress with a little 
satchel at her waist in that manner affected 
by Frenchwomen when traveling. In the 
corridor on the previous night Macdonald 
had spoken with them, and found that 
they were Parisians, husband and wife, 
and a very pleasant pair. 

It was plain, however, that neither had 
slept. They conversed only in low whis- 
pers, and the man, whom she addressed as 
Grezat, stood with his eye to a small 
gimlet-hole he had bored in the paneling. 

‘*Good !’’ he whispered at last in French. 
‘*He’s drunk the lot, and he hasn’t re- 
locked the door. The thing is quite easy 
now.’’ Then, lifting the blind, he looked 
out. ‘‘How infernally dark it is. We 


ought to wait, I suppose, for the light.’’ 
‘*But delay may upset everything, ’’ 


ob- 
served his companion. 

‘I’ve given him sufficient,’’ the man 
said, grimly. ‘‘He won’t trouble us. 
Only I wish it would get light soon.’’ 

‘*T hope you haven’t given him an over- 
dose,’’ the woman said, apprehensively. 
‘If anything happened, there might be 
some very awkward inquiries. ”’ 

‘*Bah!’’ the man laughed, as the train, 
increasing its speed, roared on, the wheels 
grinding louder beneath them until con- 
versation in whispers became almost im- 
possible. ‘‘I’m not a bungler. Leave it 
to me, if you’re afraid to help.’ 

‘*Afraid?’’ the woman echoed, with a 
curl of the lip. ‘‘Was I afraid when we 
put that German hog out of the way at 
Perpignan? Did [ not assist you when we 
traveled from Paris to Salzburg, and next 
day the newspapers were full of a ‘mys- 
tery’? Mysteries I don't like. We want 
no ‘mystery’ this time. Recollect the 
narrow escapes we've already had.’’ 

**Enough,’* cried the man, impatiently, 
his eye again at the tiny hole. ‘‘Stop 
your chatter. He’s going to sleep.’’ 

The woman remained silent, sitting on 
the edge of the sleeping-berth. Her hat 
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was off, her dark hair disheveled, for she 
had reclined wide awake during the long 
night, and she looked pale and tired in 
the flickering lamplight. 

For fully half an hour the man Grezat 
kept watch at the hole until, satisfied that 
the Englishman slept, he opened his door 
carefully and looked down the corridor. 
Bonnaud was again asleep. Then he crept 
to Macdonald’s door, opened it noiselessly, 
and reaching across drew back the bolt 
which secured the door in the partition be- 
tween the two compartments, leaving next 
instant, and returning to his companion. 

‘“*Tt’s all right,’’ he said. Then, glanc- 
ing at his watch, he saw that it wanted a 
quarter to six. ‘‘In another quarter of an 
hour we must act, daylight or no day- 
light.’’ 

The minutes slowly went by, and he 
still kept a silent, patient watch through 
the gimlet-hole, until at the half-hour he ° 
turned to the woman, telling her to pre- 
pare all the things, adding: 

‘*He’s as sound asleep as though he 
were in his coffin; and,’’ he added grimly, 
with a strange glitter in his small eyes, 
‘*he’ll go there, if he moves.’’ 

At length, when all was prepared, the 
spy slowly opened the door separating the 
two compartments, and reaching over shot 
the bolt of the door leading out to the 
corridor. Macdonald, rather pale, but 
breathing regularly, was still sleeping 
soundly. He had on his pajamas, there- 
fore it was an eusy matter for the man 
Grezat to take from the wide belt of 
chamois-leather he wore around his waist 
next his skin the dispatch with the scarlet 
cross upon it. The spy acted with a 
swiftness and care that showed him to be 
an adept at thefts from the person, for he 
first caused his victim to turn in his sleep, 
and then drew forth the dispatch from its 
hiding-place with such dexterity that the 
Queen’s messenger felt nothing. 

Having secured it, he passed instantly 
into his own compartment, bolted the door, 
and at once tore open the envelope. Dawn 
had scarcely broken and there was only 
the faintest light outside. The moment 
the spy opened the British Foreign Minis- 
ter’s dispatch he glanced at the signature 
to reassure himself, then, spreading it out 
at the first page, he secured it by a clip 
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the 
spreading 


handed to 


attached 


which woman 
it open 
window-blind. 
From her dressing-bag the woman took 
a small hand-camera with its pneumatic 
shutter, handing it to the man, who, standing 
at the door, focused it upon the dispatch. 
The woman, with something in her 
hand, the paper with its 
in place of 


and 
the 


him, 


it to 


stood near 


puzzling array of numerals 





written words, and suddenly her com- 
panion, camera in hand, exclaimed: 

‘*Now!’’ 

At that instant the compartment was 
filled with an intense white magnesium 
ight, and the click of the shutter told 
that a photograph had been taken of 
the exposed folio. 

Again, again and again was this re- 
peated until, the last page with its 
sprawly signature having been transferred 
to the photographic film, the camera 
vas replaced swiftly in the bag, and 
the little flap-table of the compart- 
ment adjusted. Upon it the woman 
laced an envelope exactly similar in 

ery respect to the broken one, bearing the 
scarlet cross of privacy, and addressed to 
the British Ambassador in Rome in an ex- 
tly similar hand. The man refolded the 
lispatch, placed it in the envelope, and 
vas handed by the woman some sealing- 
vax, a piece of coiled taper already lighted, 
ind a He placed beside him the 
roken envelope, and with infinite care and 
reat dexterity affixed three seals exactly 
milar in every respect to those impressed 

the Marquis of Macclesfield. 

Having finished, he went back to the 


seal. 
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berth of the sleeping Macdonald, and after 
some patient efforts, succeeded in replac- 
ing the dispatch in the belt of chamois- 
leather which so often contained England’s 
secrets, afterward rebolting the door com- 
municating with his own compartment and 
leaving by the door opening on the cor- 
ridor. 

To avoid suspicion, he passed along to 
the lavatory and washed his face and hands, 


Drawn by Clyde O. De Land 

‘IT WAS AN EASY MATTER 
THE DISPATCH WITH THE 
UPON IT.”’ 


. TO TAKE 
SCARLET CROSS 


then on his return to his own compart- 
ment found his companion dressed and 
everything packed ready to leave the car. 

Bonnaud was coming along the corridor, 
for they were approaching Aix-les-Bains, 
the destination of the entirely unsuspicious 
pair, and having received the usual five- 
franc tip the conductor politely assisted 
them to alight wheu the train drew up at 
the platform. 
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The man Grezat muttered a word of 
congratulation to his companion as they 
drove from the station in an open cab down 
to a restaurant in the vicinity, where they 
breakfasted well, and an hour later the ex- 
press which left for Paris carried them both 
back to the French capital. 

Macdonald slept soundly, entirely uncon- 
scious of the daring and ingenious theft, 
while the Rome express flew along in the 
fresh morning through the beautiful Alpine 
valleys toward the Italian frontier. 

It was ten o’clock when he awoke 
drowsily, dressed, and went forth to 
stretch his legs on the platform at Modane 
where the passengers were having their 
baggage examined by the Italian dogama. 

He breakfasted in the restaurant-car 
while passing through the Mont Cenis 
tunnel; eating his omelette and chop 
with considerable relish, washing it down 
with a bottle of excellent white Capri. 

“When he returned to Berth Number Six, 
he. found the bedding removed and the 
cempartment turned into a smoking salon, 
whereupon he took out a new Tauchnitz 
and lighting his pipe, smoked and read 
until at +half-past two they ran into Turin. 

‘The: party of Americans were the only 
through passengers, therefore they all idled 
about in the long car throughout the day, 
smagking, chatting, playing cards and read- 
ing-until, at midnight, as they left Pisa on 
the last stage of the journey to Rome, 
Macdonald, rather fagged, entered his com- 
partment, bolted the door and turned in. 

The thick dispatch was hard beneath him 
as he lay upon his berth, and after turn- 
ing once or twice uneasily, he took it out 
of his waist-belt and was about to transfer 
it to the pocket on the other side. 

As he did so, an unusual smell greeted 
his nostrils, and caused him to pause with 
the dispatch in his hand. 

‘*Strange!’’ he ejaculated, raising him- 
self suddenly and _ sniffing. ‘‘I’ve smelt 
that perfume before, somewhere. It’s an 
unusual one; some new-fangled invention, 
I suppose. ’ 

He raised the dispatch to his nose and 
smelt it. The envelope was strongly im- 
pregnated with some very pleasant fra- 
grance. 

‘‘Funny! I never use 
certain the chief doesn’t. 


and I’m 
that 


scent, 
Curious 
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this dispatch should smell like a woman's 
handkerchief !’’ 

He sat up, gazing at the dispatch in 
wonder. The perfume it emitted seemed 
to fill the compartment. 

Suddenly he sprang up as a sudden 
thought struck him. 

‘*Ah!’? he gasped, ‘‘I recollect! That 
Frenchwoman next door smelt of it! I 
remember now, quite well. There’s no 
mistaking that scent,’? and he again 
sniffed the envelope, turning it over curi- 
ously to assure himself that it had not 
been tampered with. The seals were in 
tact; the superscription was undoubted], 
in Lord Macclesfield’s own hand; ther 
was nothing whatever to arouse his sus 
picions. 

‘*Curious!’’ he repeated aloud. ‘‘ Very 
curious, that it should be perfumed like 
this !"’ 

After satisfying himself that there was 
no sign of its having been tampered with, 
he replaced it in his pocket and rang for 
Bonnaud. The conductor appeared, sleep) 
and wondering. 

‘‘There was a gentleman accompanied 
by a lady in the next compartment when 
we left Paris. Where did they alight?’’ 

‘*At ‘Aix, m’sieur.”’ 

‘*Do you know them?”’ 

‘*No, m’sieur.’’ 

‘‘And they left while I was asleep?’ 

**T did not call m’sieur after his coffee, *’ 
Bonnaud answered. ‘‘Once he told 
that he liked to sleep after Ambérieu.”’ 

‘*Exactly,’’ Macdonald said. ‘*But did 
you anything suspicious about 
them?’’ 

‘‘No, m’sieur. Except that before 
starting the lady inquired of. me whether 
you were English government mes- 
senger, as she thought she knew you by 
sight.”’ 

‘‘Oh, she did, did she?’’ observed the 
captain, suspiciously. ‘‘I shall know he: 
again when I see her. Very well, Bon 
naud. Bon soir.’’ 

The conductor wished the Queen’s mes 
senger ‘‘Good-night’’ and closed the door. 

‘*Devilish funny, that scent,’’ the cap- 
tain again repeated, restlessly. ‘‘I don’t 
half like it. I have a strong suspicion that 
something has occurred.”’ 

Then, after a long silence, he laughe« 


me 


notice 


an 
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Land, 
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to himself, ridiculing his suspicions, and 
himself upon the narrow bed 
dropped off to sleep while the express 
the dismal fever- 
marshes of the Maremma. 

At that hour four men, 
whom was the spy Grezat, were busy in a 
room high up in the Rue Royale, in Paris, 
ute office of the chief of the French 
Beyond the businesslike- 
looking apartment was a small box-room 
which had been fitted as a photographic 
dark-room, and in it were being developed 
the taken of Lord Macclesfield’s 


casting 


thundered on across 


same one of 


the pri 


Secret Service. 


films 


SHUTTER TOLD THAT A PHOTOGRAPH HAD BEEN TAKEN OF THE EXPOSED FOLIO.” 


secret instructions to the British Ambassa- 
dor in Rome. The prints that had been 
taken were being read by the aid of a 
microscope, figure being clearly 
distinguishable, these having been 
written out were being reduced to an in- 
telligible communication by use of a copy 
of the code employed by Downing Street, 
which, by means known only to those 
spies, had fallen into French hands. Not 
a single word escaped, so expertly had the 
document photographed, and 80 
cleverly were the films developed. 

And this was the dispatch which Lord 

32 


every 
and 


been 
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acclesfield himself had declared must, if 
it fell into the hands of England’s enemies, 
i oe her in. war! 

At half-past two o’clock that same morn- 
ihg, while Macdonald was sleeping soundly 

d the train was still far distant from the 

terpal City, the French Ambassador in 
London was awakened from his bed to re- 
ceive a long and important telegraphic 
dispatch from the Ministry in Paris. This 
dispatch, in the French cipher, repeated 
the photographed document word for 
word. Not an instant had been lost in 
acquainting the French Ambassador with 
the success of the Secret Intelligence De- 
partment, and when he read the telegram 
which his First. Secretary handed him, 
having first translated it into French, he 
grew pale, and stood in the center of his 
bedroom dumbfounded, immovable. 

The blow, long expected, had fallen. 
Almost at once there was the greatest com- 
motion at Albert Gate House; the officials, 
attacbés and secretaries living near were 
summoned, and to them Baron de Clerval 
explained the extreme gravity of the situa- 
tion. A nutitber of telegrams were at once 


exchanged between Paris and London, and 
in the French capital the Baron's letters 


of recall were being prepared, the pre- 
liminary step to a declaration of hostilities. 

London slept through that night calmly, 
unconscious that she was on the brink of 
what must be the greatest war that the 
world has ever known. 

At eight o’clock, while the Marquis of 
Macclesfield was breakfasting in his gloomy 
room in Grosvenor Square, a little shabby 
man was ‘ushered in without formality, 
and:“made a brief report to his lordship. 
He was: Saunderson, chief of the British 
Secret Service, a man to whom the great 
Minister was frequently indebted for in- 
formation. 

‘*‘And these telegrams have been deci- 
phered?*’ his lordship said, greatly in- 
terested. 

‘*Yes,’’ he answered, handing copies of 
the telegrams in English which had been 
transmitted by the French Embassy from 
the Charing Cross office during the night. 

The Marquis read them through gravely, 
but without comment. 

‘*And the first telegram from Paris?’’ 

‘*It has not yet been deciphered. 


In an 
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hour it will be in your lordship’s hands, ’’ 
answered the shabby little man. 

‘‘There seems, Saunderson, to have been 
trickery somewhere.’’ Then, beneath his 
breath he added ‘‘T hope spies have 
not been at work on that dispatch to Dur- 
rant. If they have—then *” - And he 
sighed, while his face blanched at the 
thought. 

He was not a nervous man, but in this 
final masterstroke of diplomacy he had 
risked everything in order to preserve the 
peace of Europe. If the secret were out, 
nothing could obviate war; even Italy must 
become alienated, and England would stand 
against her enemies alone, without a single 
alliance. 

When the secret agent had left, he stood 
in deep thought, gazing out upon the 
square. Was it war, or peace? 

In the mean time Macdonald was nearing 
Rome. The express was late, like all 
Italian trains, and it was nearly eleven ere 
he alighted from his cab before the British 
Embassy, that great white palazzo with its 
closed sun-shutters in the Via Venti Settem- 
bre, close to the Porta Pia. 

Sir Charles Durrant was already out, 
having gone to consult the Italian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, therefore the Queen’s 
messenger sat in one of those pleasant 
rooms overlooking the gardens of the 
Villa Bonaparte patiently awaiting the 
Ambassador’s return, it being forbidden by 
the regulations to give a crossed dispatch 
into any other hands than those of the 
British Minister himself. He had thrown 
off his traveling-coat and sat for over an 
hour chatting with Major Grant-Gordon, 
the military attaché, until at length Sir 
Charles entered. 

He was pale and unusually excited. In 
his hand was a telegram which he had 
that moment received. 

Macdonald rose, wishing him good- 
morning, and handing him the dispatch. 

He took the envelope with its formida- 
ble scarlet cross, and in exchange handed 
the messenger the telegram. 

‘*Read that,’’ said his 
gravely. 

Macdonald read the 
English written beneath 
equivalents, and stood rigid. 

It was from Lord Macclesfield, announc- 


Excellency, 


fateful words in 
their cipher 
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ing that the French were cognizant of the 
dispatch. 

‘*Tmpossible !’’ he gasped, dumbfounded. 
Then next instant he recollected the mys- 
terious perfume upon the envelope, and the 
ghastly truth became plain. 

Lionel Macdonald _ stood 
rooted to the spot. 

He followed his Excellency to his pri- 
vate room, and there for a long time the 
pair discussed the remarkable theft. The 
document was untouched, its envelope was 
apparently intact, and there was nothing 
whatsoever to show that it had been tam- 
pered with. 

Baring, the senior attaché, had deci- 
phered the array of figures penned by the 
Prime Minister, and the communication 
was certainly of a character which must in- 
evitably cause an outbreak of hostilities. 
Macdonald was beside himself with indigna- 
tion and regret. To his carelessness in 
sleeping was due this, the most serious 
crisis of the century. 

When a diplomatic secret is revealed 
as that had been, the news spreads fast to 
all the capitals, and while Macdonald still 
sat in the Ambassador’s room, his Excel- 
lency the Marquis di Ruspoli, the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, was announced. He 
had at that moment learned by telegram 
from the Italian Ambassador in London of 
the exposure of the British proposals. The 
situation was extremely grave. 

The war-cloud which had overshadowed 
Europe for so many years had culminated. 
At any moment it might burst. 

While they were in consultation, how- 
ever, closely questioning Macdonald as to 
all his movements, Baring entered with an- 
other telegram in cipher from Downing 
Street, and handed it to Sir Charles. 

An expression of amazement crossed his 
face when he read it. Then, turning 
without explanation to those around him, 
he rang his bell and ordered a lemon to 
be at once brought. This he quickly 
severed in half, squeezing the juice into a 
glass ash-tray. From a drawer he took a 


speechless, 
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clean gum-brush, and then spreading the 
dispatch on the blotting-pad before him 
he brushed the lemon-juice carefully across 
the paper. 

The Marquis di Ruspoli, Baring and Mac- 
donald, puzzled at this extraordinary act, 
stood around the table open-eyed in 
wonder, and to their utter amazement 
saw, revived by the application of the 
acid, a second cipher dispatch that had 
been written invisibly between the lines of 
the one already legible. Every figure 
stood out quite legibly as the brush passed 
across the paper, and all three uttered ex- 
clamations of surprise. 

‘‘This telegram explains everything,’’ 
said her Majesty’s Ambassador. ‘‘The dis- 
patch was written over the invisible one in 
order to create alarm in Paris, and to thus 
cause the French government to act in a 
manner which must eventually prove the 
guarantee of the peace of Europe. Lord 
Macclesfield had, no doubt, some fear that 
an attempt would be made to obtain 
knowledge 6f the dispatch, and therefore 
he this in order to deceive our 
enemies as to the real state of affairs. By 
a proposal made by M. Cambon to our Am- 
-aris this morning it is ap- 
parent that the stolen dispatch has had ex- 
actly the effect in Paris and Petersburg 
which Lord Macclesfield, by his foresight, 
intended, and the whole situation being 
now changed, a declaration of war has 
become impossible.’ 

Sir Charles, having deciphered the whole 
of the secret communication, at once ex- 
plained its purport to the Italian Minister, 
whereupon the other remarked, in profound 
admiration of the manner in which the 
weapons of the French had thus been turned 


wrote 


bassador in 


against themselves: 

‘‘Amazing! Then the whole question 
which has occupied us so seriously during 
the past two months is now satisfactorily 
adjusted! This clever coup of your Prime 
Minister is certainly one of the most in- 
genious, overwhelming and astounding in 
the annals o’ diplomacy !’’ 





MODERN COLLEGE EDUCATION: 
DOES IT EDUCATE IN THE BROADEST AND MOST LIBERAL SENSE OF THE TERM ? 

ies we could suppose for a minute that none of our great universities was in exist- 

ence but that Mr. Rockefeller or Mr. Carnegie or some syndicate of wealthy men 
was about to establish a college on the broadest lines, we might formulate very 
clearly the methods which such noted organizers would be likely to follow. 
These would be taken from the principles which underlie the organization of all 
great enterprises, and would be approximately of this character: First, disinter- 
ested men of wisdom, and learning, and generally sound judgment, would be 
gathered together upon a commission. Instead of devoting their chief attention 
to architectural plans, they would undoubtedly take up for determination as 
preliminary to all other work the fundamental question: ‘‘On what lines should 
the education of the average youth be based?’’ After setting themselves this 
problem for solution, they would proceed to group together all branches of learning. 
In the natural order of things, their next process would be to eliminate the unim- 
portant and single out the chief groups in the order of their importance. They would 
ask what was the object of all liberal education. The natural answer would be, 
to pursue such a course of studies as must broaden the mind, familiarize the student 
with the problems of life, including the preservation of health, the just treatment 
of one’s neighbors, and the placing of one’s life upon those lines most likely to 
bring contentment and happiness. The commission would go carefully over each 
group of studies, and having worked out those which came first in order of impor- 
tance, proceed to plan the courses of studies in accord with these relations. The actual 
number of hours which the student might devote during his four years’ residence would 
be carefully computed and the hours assigned to each course in such method that the 
all-important would be fully treated, while the least important should receive only 
those odds and ends of time which might be saved from the chief and most necessary. 

In September, 1896, THe Cosmopo.iTaN called attention to the fact that in our 
great universities there was no commission of disinterested men whose duty it was to 
inquire broadly into the relative importance of the various branches of education. 
I: was made clear that, on the contrary, the organization of the average university 
was such that every obstacle was thrown in the way of the disinterested considera- 
tion of these questions. The professors of Latin and Greek occupied prominent and 
influential positions at the faculty meetings; they exerted the strongest pressure 
in favor of the maintenance of those standards of education which were in vogue 
more than two centuries ago. Unless men of the most extraordinary caliber, they 
would of necessity be special pleaders to advance the importance of those branches 
over which they presided. Their whole training from earliest youth had been in 
the direction of biasing their minds toward these courses. The dignity of their 
personal positions in the college depended upon the maintenance of these standards. 
Salaries which went to the support of their wives and children were large in proportion 
to the importance attached to these courses, 

Instead of being surrounded by a council of disinterested, clear-headed men who 
had at heart nothing but the truest interests of education, the president of the college 
must, in the nature of things, be influenced by these special pleaders. The only con- 
sideration which propositions to change methods, hoary with the approval of ages, might 
receive would be at the hands of some professor of unusual nerve who might be willing 
to antagonize the society in which he moved and make himself generally unpopular if he 
might thus render a public service. The presidents themselves were harassed with the 
details of finance and administration; not infrequently were dependent for funds upon 
ilumni who took a pride in the ways of their boyhood days, and who would resent 
iny suggestion that there might be a broader and more liberal species of education 
than that which they themselves had received. 

As has already been said, these charges were made unequivocally in Tak CosMOPOLITAN 
f September, 1896, and excited much discussion in both the press and the universities. 

An effort was then made to obtain from the presidents of the great universities 
specific replies to these charges. The majority of the leading men at the head of Ameri- 
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can universities have since contributed to a series entitled ‘‘Modern Education: Does It 
Educate in the Broadest and Most Liberal Sense of the Term?’’ It must be said with 
sadness and the greatest regret that not one of these papers undertook to meet the charges 
which had been formulated. The papers were interesting, many of them able in certain 
directions; but all, without exception, ignored the points at issue, and in place of 
specific consideration of the charges made, indulged in glittering generalities. Some of 
these gentlemen acknowledged in private that prudence would not permit them to dis- 
cuss in plain terms the conditions which existed. They had important tasks; it was 
their first duty to give their attention to these: to others myst be left the work of 
discussing the requisites of a liberal education. 

Finally, in despair of being able to secure such a discussion of the subject as it 
deserved at the hands of the leading officers of the universities, the effort was shifted to 
another field. The Students themselves were not constrained in their utterances. There 
must be many clear-minded young men who would not hesitate to weigh college condi- 
tions on their merits and with sufficient boldness to call things by their right names. 
In order to increase the interest in the discussion, the sum of two thousand dollars, in 
medals or checks as the recipient might prefer, was offered by THe CosMopo.iTan. 
The subject to be discussed was stated as follows: ‘‘What order of studies is best 
suited to fit the average man for his duties in the world of to-day? In other words, 
what is the relative importance of the various branches of education in fitting a man to 
secure his own happiness and rendering him a useful citizen and neighbor?’’ 

It was intended to have a discussion at each of the leading universities, ending up 
with a general debate by the men who had proved themselves ablest in the local 
discussions. Because of the distinguished position held by Harvard, the final debate 
was fixed at Cambridge. Letters were at the same time addressed to the presidents of 
each of the universities named, asking their codperation. The first answer received was 
dated December 5th, and was from President Hadley of Yale University. It read :— 


‘*My Dear Mr. Walker: Your letter, dated November 9th, has just reached 
me, and is the first official intimation of the proposed plan which we have had. I 
shall submit it to the University Council for discussion at its first meeting. 

‘‘The opinions which have been expressed concerning the project, as it has 
come to us indirectly through the public press, have not been wholly favorable. 
We appreciate the spirit of liberality in which these prizes have been offered; but, 
without prejudging the case, I may say that some of the men hesitate to give the 
official sanction of the University to a debate on short notice, over questions of 
which most of the contestants can, in the nature of things, know very little. 

‘Sincerely yours, ARTHUR: T. HaDLey.’’ 
The second is dated December 6th, and is from the Chairman of the University of 
Virginia. It reads as follows :— 

‘‘Dear Sir: Yours of recent date, with inclosure regarding the proposed 
series of debates, just to hand. I have, as you know, received from President 
Eliot his rather emphatic disclaimer of participation in this matter, but having 
thought over the subject ever since its appearance in THE CosmMopo.iran, I am in 
a position to say now that as far as the authorities of the University of Virginia 
are concerned, they are perfectly agreeable. How much interest can be awakened 
among our students, is another question. Such work is with us purely voluntary 
and is contined to the efforts of our two literary societies, the Washington and the 
Jefferson. I will, however, do all in my power to enlist their interest and feel 
sure that you will have at least some creditable participants from among our men. 
Of course all this is contingent upon the fact that sufficient (other) institutions accept 
your offer to make the debate in a sense general. 

‘*Will you be kind enough, within the next few weeks, for the benefit of our 
students here, to let us know the number of institutions against which they will 
probably have to compete? Thanking you in advance, 

‘*T am, yours very truly, P. B. Barringer, Chairman.”’ 
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The third letter is from David Starr Jordan, President of Leland Stanford Junior 
University, and reads as follows :— 

‘‘Dear Sir: I think that the subject of ‘Modern Education’ will be a very 
valuable one for the college students to work upon. I shall take pleasure in making 
the desired arrangements for the prize of one hundred dollars offered to the student 
presenting the best paper in Stanford University. Davip 8. JorDan.”’ 

From the University of Virginia the first intimation was received that President 
Eliot of Harvard, without communicating with the editor of THe Cosmopo.tran, had 
apparently sent out a circular letter to the president of each university of such tenor as 
to discourage the carrying out of this plan. President Eliot’s letter in reply to the 
original offer had been as follows :— 

‘*Dear Sir: I have examined your circular about offering two thousand dollars 
in gold medals for the best discussions of the subject, ‘Does Modern Education 
Educate?’ et cetera. The plan of carrying on prize debates on this subject by 
students does not commend itself to my judgment, and after advising with some of 
our teachers who are most interested in debating, I find myself obliged to say that 
this University will take no part in your project. 

‘*Very truly yours, CuarLes W. Entor.”’ 

An inquiry was now addressed to him, asking for a copy of the protest which he 
had made. The following answer was received :— 

‘*Dear Sir: I have published nothing about your offer of prizes for debating. 

I merely wrote to the presidents of the other institutions named in your circular, 
saying that Harvard University had not been consulted in the matter, and proposed 
to have nothing to do with it. I ask your attention to the fact that you published 
an announcement of these competitions, including a statement that the final com- 
petition would be held at Harvard University, without having ever communicated 
with me or any other authorized representative of the University. 

‘*Very truly yours, CHarRLes W. E ror.’ 

President Harrison of the University of Pennsylvania wrote that he had imme- 
diately placed the matter before the Board of Deans, and shortly after a letter came 
from that body saying that while no official cognizance of the debate could be taken, 
the University would afford the students every facility for a discussion of the subject. 

Under date of December 8th, the President of Georgetown University wrote :— 


“While I fully appreciate the importance of the effort to discuss educational problems, I do not 
think it would be convenient, as far as I can see at present, for us to accept the offer of THE CosmMo- 
POLITAN. JouN D. WHITNEY, S. J., President.” 

The President of Johns Hopkins University sent the following reply :— 

‘ Dear Mr. Walker: In reply to your note of November 9 I am sorry that I must differ from you. 
It does not seem to me worth while to persuade the students to discuss the principles of education. 
They have had no experience in the world, they are under discipline, and are, therefore, likely to bein 
a critical attitude ; and, moreover, I cannot but think how unwise it would be to ask the patient ofa 
hospital to discussthe management. There are defects no doubt, and all of us who are concerned in 
education are trying to correct these deficiencies ; but I do not think a public debate would help us. 

“I am sorry not to be more responsive, but I know you well enough to be sure that frankness 
will be more appreciated than commendation. Yours very truly, D. C. GILMAN.” 

The President of Columbia University wrote as follows:— 

‘Dear Mr. Walker: Since receiving your letter of November goth, I have examined the plan de- 
tails of which you inclosed. It ismy opinion that it will be impracticable for Columbia University to 
recognize the plan in any way. Speaking for myself personally, I must decline to act as judge or to 
take any part in the enterprise. I do not think you should have used the name of the University in 
such a connection without first ascertaining that it would be agreeable. 

“Respectfully, SeTH Low, President." 
Two letters were received from President Faunce of Brown University. One, dated 
November 24th, before the date of President Eliot’s communication, was as follows :— 

‘Dear Mr. Walker: Your scheme for debating an educational question in different colleges is 
received. Icertainly am interested in such a movement. I have turned it over to our department of 
English tosee whether the matter can be arranged. Our English department has already a series of 
debates on hand, and, in addition, our Debating Union is preparing for a contest with Dartmouth, 
but I will see if the matter can be arranged. Faithfully yours, W. H. P. FAUNCE.” 
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The one under date of December 6th is as follows :— 

“Dear Mr. Walker: There appears to be some misunderstanding regarding the debates which 
you have announced at different colleges. It would appear that the colleges were not consulted as to 
whether they would enter into the project. Harvard University writes to us disclaiming any knowl- 
edge of the matter or any connection with the plan. Our own schedule of debating work for January 
was arranged some time ago, and it appears impossible for us to coéperate with you at the present 
time Sincerely yours, W. H. P. FAUNCE.” 

The President of Princeton sent the following reply under date of December 12th :— 

“Dear Mr. Walker: I have received your letter of November 3d, and have read your plan in 
reference tothe awarding of prizes. I donot feel that I can undertake toact in the way you are kind 
enough to wish me, and I do not think the plan commends itself to the authorities here. I am, 

“Very sincerely yours, FRANCIS L. PATTON.” 

Under date of December 18th, the Chancellor of New York University wrote :— 

“Dear Mr. Walker: Your favor of November roth is received, in reference to the competitive 
discussion in universities, proposed in THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE. I have not brought it before 
our Faculty, but will cheerfully do so as soon as Harvard University, which I see is made a kind of 
leader or chief, shall have signified its acceptance of the plan and its willingness to take the leading 
position which has been assigned. Sincerely yours, HENRY M. MACCRACKEN.” 

Under date of December 18th, the President of Chicago University wrote :— 

‘*My Dear Mr. Walker: I regret very much that I do not seem to see any way in which we can 
coéperate with you in the proposed student debate. We have already arranged our intercollegiate 
debates, and we have more than we can probably care for satisfactorily. Under these circumstances, 

I do not see how a change could be made. Very truly yours, WILLIAM R. HARPER.” 

Under date of December 19th, the President of Cornell University wrote :— 

“My Dear Mr. Walker: I submitted the scheme of THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE providing 
for certain debates toa committee of the University Faculty for their consideration, and they voted 
against the University having anything to do with it. Of course if you desire to offer prizes on suit- 
able subjects to be contested for by students privately, no one has any objection to Cornell students 
competing. But the University does not desire officially to be‘connected with the scheme. 

“Very truly yours, J. G. SCHURMAN.” 

Under date of December 13th, the President of the University of Wisconsin wrote :— 

““My Dear Sir: I am in receipt of your letter of November gth, but I fancy it was not sent until 
nearly December oth. In reply I desire to say that I can see no advantage from a discussion of the 
questions you propose by students of the University. Such questions can only be advantageously 
discussed, in my opinion, by persons who have had larger observation and longer experience than 
have University students, For that reason I must decline, in behalf of the University, the proposition 
so generously offered. I am, Very respectfully yours, Cc. K. ADAMs.”’ 

The public will naturally ask: ‘‘Why this disinclination to have a serious 
discussion regarding the branches which should be embraced in a liberal education?’’ 
It will not do to say that the students are ignorant of the subject and consequently 
unable to discuss it. College debates are instituted for the purpose of having the 
students inform themselves upon the subjects to be discussed, and no question can equal 
in importance to the student a thorough understanding of why he is spending many 
weary hours in pursuit of certain classes of knowledge. The less he knows, the 
greater the necessity for him to acquire knowledge upon this subject. 

It is evident that Tor CosmoponitTan by its action has pursued a course which will 
arouse much adverse criticism. Its purpose is none the less firm on this account that 
this question shall receive a thorough discussion, if not at the hands of those who 
should be most able to consider it, then at the hands of others perhaps less able but 
most interested in its consideration. However much a class of professors, safe from the 
world’s clamor within their own cloisters, may imagine that the education which young 
men receive is satisfactory and the best that can be given them, they must eventually 
come to recognize that there is a large and growing class of men who think that a great 
portion of university education is absolutely wasteful. Courses that are essential to a 
man’s proper development, subsequent success (success being meant in its best sense), and 
usefulness to himself and his fellow-men are either entirely omitted or so imperfectly 
treated as to be of little value; while days and months are wasted upon the educational 
ideals of other centuries having absolutely no just place in the liberal learning of to- 
day.—EpIrTor. 
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